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Events of the Geek. 


We hope that capitalist interests in Russia will 
not be allowed to ruin the prospect of a commercial 
agreement. Mr. Krassin and his colleagues came 
here on the understanding that they were invited 
to talk solely about the trade. 
We have raised wider issues—our few remaining 
British interests in Persia, and _ the 
question of propaganda. On all these points the Russians 
were prepared to give satisfactory assurances, and indeed 
Enzeli was evacuated and the prisoners released without 
any guid pro quo. Then without directly raising the 
issue of the Soviet Constitution, the Prime Minister 
seems to have demanded that Russia shall in 
principle admit her liability to compensate all foreign 
subjects for private property expropriated in Russia. 
This looks a comparatively innocent demand, and if 
nothing more were at stake than the houses and personal 
belongings which foreign residents may have lost, 
or the settling of accounts with traders before new 
negotiations were entered into, there would be no 
great difficulty. What is chiefly at stake, however, 
seems to be the immense tracts of land, rich in 
minerals, conceded, some of them in the last days of the 
Tsarist régime, to foreign syndicates. Of these the 
ablest and most influential is Mr. Urquhart’s group, 
which backed Admiral Koltchak with all its power (the 
manager of Mr. Urquhart’s Russian companies was 
Koltchak’s financial adviser or minister). 


resumption of 


prisoners, 


* * *% 


THERE are two things to be said about the claim. 
First, it is manifestly very difficult for a Government 
which has declared property in land to be an anti-social 
principle, to discriminate between foreigners and natives 
of Russia. How can it refuse to compensate a Russian 
noble for lands which his family may have held for 





centuries, if it buys out an Englishman who has just got 
a copper mine? Mr. Lloyd George is really demanding 
that the revolution shall renounce its fundamental prin- 
ciple. Moreover, if this principle is dropped in the case 
of the mines, it clearly cannot be maintained in the case 
of the public debt. Secondly, this sacrifice of principle is 
sought without any guid pro quo. As we understand 
the Russians’ position, it is that they are perfectly 
ready to discuss the claims of foreigners both to private 
and public property, as an item in a general settlement. 
If they can get peace, if they can be recognized as a 
Government with the ordinary rights of a Government, 
they are prepared to make some composition with these 
interests. They would, in particular, meet the holders 
of these concessions by granting fresh concessions to 
replace them. If the claim for repayment is made, 
Mr. Urquhart and his group will get nothing, for Russia 
cannot pay anything at all until she has peace and 
begins again to trade. And the bond of an unrecognized 
Government is worth little. On the other hand, if peace 
is concluded, these capitalist groups may get to work 
again under new agreements in their mines, on terms 
which will allow them to recoup themselves for their 


losses. 
¥* * * 


Tue last thing which a Communist Government can 
do is to recognize the sanctity of property as a principle. 
Yet it is on the point of principle that Mr. Lloyd 
George is said to have laid 
possible ways of 

One was to 


There were 
conducting these negotia- 
make a simple business-like 
arrangement for the exchange of grain and flax and 
platinum against machinery. That could have been done 
without raising political questions. The other method 
was to clear up the whole mess, political and economic, 
by one comprehensive bargain. This latter method, 
however, plainly involved the conclusion of peace, and 
consequently the recognition of the Soviets as the de facto 
Government. If Mr. George has mixed these two 
methods up, he has raised thorny political issues., He 
will not discuss the conclusion of a formal peace, though 
he argued for it in the House of Commons. Has he, 
then, allowed the interest of the few who own copper 
mines to outweigh the interest of the many who want a 


cheap loaf? If so, it is all a lamentable failure of states- 
manship. 


stress. 
two 
tions. 


*% * * 


Tue French seem to have realized that their bitter 
official Press campaign against this country in general, 
and Mr. George in particular, was a mistake. The 
Boulogne meeting was stage-managed in a spirit of 
festive cordiality, and the crowd drilled into effusive 
enthusiasm. One cannot discover, however, that any- 
thing definite has been decided, save the preliminaries of 
two sets of military operations, one designed to please 
M. Millerand and the other to content Mr. George. A 
sort of ultimatum on the disarmament of Germany has 
been drafted and approved, and its presentation confided 
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to France. The chances that the new German Govern- 
ment, at last constituted under Herr Fehrenbach as 
Chancellor, will or can proceed in good faith to reduce 
the standing army by half, are, we think, small. 
Composed as it is from the three middle-class parties, 
Centre, Democrats, and German Volkspartei (the last 
monarchist and anti-Semitic), it is bound to regard the 
army as an insurance against social revolution. The 
insistence on disarmament will probably mean the 
advance of the French armies, and the occupation of 
further territory. The other decision was to remove the 
veto which has hitherto confined the Greek Army within 
the Smyrna enclave. It is now free to undertake a 
campaign against Mustafa Kamel in the interior, an 
adventure which seems, to put it mildly, decidedly risky. 


THe official comm uniques inform us that the 
indemnity and the coal tribute were also discussed at 
Boulogne, as at Hythe. The new plan, if we may trust 
French sources (including the ‘‘ Times’’), is to fix an 
annual minimum payment of 150 millions sterling, 
running over 35 years, which makes a total of 5,250 
millions sterling. This is less than M. Millerand’s 
figure, but it may be raised automatically, as Germany 
becomes more prosperous. Well, the German deficit this 
year is just about fifty milliards of marks, which makes, 
with the mark at a tenth of its nominal value, 250 
millions sterling. How to pay an indemnity of 150 out 
of a deficit of 250 millions does not seem to have troubled 
the genial gathering in Boulogne. Some suggest that 
the German Customs may be taken over. The only 
trouble is that they would yield next to nothing, for there 
are next to no taxable imports. But the mood of 
Boulogne was evidently one of gay irresponsibility. One 
French authority reports the percentages agreed upon 
for the distribution of this phantom indemnity among 
the Allies (55 per cent. to France, 25 to ourselves, 10 to 
Italy, 10 to Belgium, 6 to Serbia, and 4 to Japan, 
Portugal and the rest). The sum works out at 110 per 
cent. It must have been a jolly meeting! 


% * * 


A WELL-INFORMED correspondent writes :—‘ The 
main result of the Inter-Allied conference at Boulogne 
(preceded by the conversations @ deur between Great 
Britain and France at Hythe) was to bring a new 
principle of indemnity to the front. Since the first 
Hythe meeting the experts have been working on 
a scheme based on the long-discussed theory of a 
minimum annual payment, increasing if Germany’s 
growing prosperity, as indicated by index-numbers on an 
agreed formula, is held to warrant it. That theory went 
out of the window at Boulogne, largely owing to the 
difficulty of assessing Germany’s varying capacity year 
by year. The proposal now accepted by the Allies is 
that they shall look for payment of indemnity at the rate 
of three milliard gold marks a year for five years, six 
milliards for the next five, and seven milliards for the 
remainder of a period covering forty-two years in all, the 
Reparations Commission, however, having power to post- 
pone two milliards out of the six, and three out of the 
seven (without interest) in such years as they may think 
fit. Is this fantastic total to be taken too seriously? I 
doubt it. It cannot be an ultimatum. For it is clear that 
Germany has been invited to bring her own proposals, 
and her own evidence of her capacity, to Spa, and she 
has reason to hope that any serious proposition she may 
put forward will be seriously considered. In that view the 
function of the present formula would be to provide 
ground for agreement between this country and France, 





and in particular to arm M. Millerand with a reply to 
his own wild men. The critical moment will come at 
Spa. Unfortunately the prospect of Germany being 
able to send a responsible delegation to Spa on the agreed 
date (July 5th) grows daily more remote.”’ 


* * * 


We discuss elsewhere some of the implications of 
this decision to give the Greeks the “ mandate ” to attack 
the Turks. The cost will fall, we suppose, on our 
Exchequer, and eventually our army may have to extri- 
cate its ally. Meanwhile, M. Venizelos prepares with the 
aid of martial law for a general election. He has com- 
pleted the occupation of Western Thrace, where the census 
conducted by the French authorities showed that the 
Greeks are less than one-third of the population. 
Adrianople and Eastern Thrace, which Sir Edward 
Grey’s London Conference of 1913 declared to be by 
rights Bulgarian up to the Enos-Midia line, has still to 
be over-run, and considerable resistance is probable. At 
the armistice about 11,000 Bulgarian prisoners 
captured by the other Allied armies were handed over 
to M. Venizelos. He used them to build railways, 
and after nearly two years he retains them still. About 
8,000 or at the outside 9,000 survive. 


* * * 


THE personal and party issues of the Democratic 
Convention at San Francisco are more baffling than those 
of Chicago, and they have been made darker still by the 
re-emergence of Mr. Wilson and Mr. McAdoo’s retire- 
ment. Can Mr. Wilson stand again? It is very nearly 
inconceivable. And yet the New York “ World’s”’ 
interview, with its mysterious attendant moves, implies 
some kind of positive aim in connection with the 
approaching party decisions. Unless all the signs are 
wrong, large numbers of delegates at San Francisco will 
rebel against Mr. Wilson’s dictation on the Treaty. 
Mr. Bryan, always in his element in nominating conven- 
tions, is opposed to the President, and he demands an 
uncompromising plank on Prohibition, which will 
infuriate Tammany and its allies from the great cities. 

* * * 

MEANWHILE the game of the Republican party 
managers has been revealed since the delegates were 
dispersed. The so-called Root formula, devised for the 
purpose of checkmating Senators Johnson and Borah and 
preventing a ‘“‘ bolt’’’ by the irreconcilable opponents of 
the Covenant, is now seen as a move to put the “‘ mild 
reservationists ’’ in complete control. Obviously this dis- 
covery revives the possibility of a Republican schism, since 
it is fully recognized that the disposal of the Treaty issue 
by the Wall Street interests would be the prelude to 
war with Mexico and other imperialist designs. The 
choice of the Democrats this week will decide not only 


their own fortunes, but probably also the fates of the 
progressives in both parties. 


* * 

‘“ Tue Attorney-General,”’ said Sir Edward Carson, 
‘‘ says that my doctrines and the course I am taking lead 
to anarchy. Does he not think I know that?” The 
anarchy in Derry is one fairly healthy symptom of the 
present attack of applied Carsonism on the body of 
Ireland, which began with the Ulster Provisional 
Government, and ran on to the Easter Rebellion ; and the 
intervention of our hitherto passive soldiers (apparently 
on the Unionist side) is another. Over 100 people have 
been killed or wounded in this siege of Unionists by Sinn 
Feiners or Sinn Feiners by Unionists. Nevertheless, if 
the correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily Herald ”’ is correct, @ 
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response has been made to Mr. George’s hint that as an 
alternative to a five years’ war and the slaughter of a 
million British soldiers, England and Ireland might talk 
things over. ‘‘Tf,’’ says Mr. Arthur Griffith, “the 
proposal means that accredited representatives of the 
Government of Great Britain are ready to meet accredited 
representatives of the Government of Ireland to negotiate 
a treaty of peace between the two nations, Ireland will, 
[ believe, accept that proposal.’’ That (coupled with a 
free debate on Lord Monteagle’s Dominion Home Rule 
Bill) is a suggestion which we believe every British party 
would approve. Then why not construct the machinery 
for it? 


* * % 


Tse Cabinet has gone the whole hog in Meso- 
potamia. It has declined Mr. Asquith’s proposal to stop 
at Basra, and the Young Tories’ bolder scheme of setting 
up an Arab State under tutelage. Mesopotamia is to be 
Indianized under a Little Viceroy, who will be Sir Percy 
Cox, assisted by a little Executive Council of State, 
under an Arab President, and an elective Assembly. 
Mr. George did not dispute Mr. Asquith’s statement that 
this new Principality was costing us about 35 millions 
a year, nor explain how two million people of low 
culture were to sustain a taxation which in a single year 
had leapt up from one million to five. [By what means? 
Aeroplanes?| But he insisted that the oil would belong 
to the Arabs, and this would be shown when the agree- 
ment was preduced. He did not say whether Feisul or 
any other great Arab family would consent to work 
under us and be ruled by us, on Amritsar or Simla 
methods, or an adaptation of these famous precedents. 
But it is clear that we have added an India in petto 
without any population to speak of, leaving ali its resources 
to be developed. Incidentally, the Prime Minister 
insisted on the powerlessness of the League of Nations to 
issue “‘ mandates "’ for these new territories. In fact, no 
doubt, the Supreme Council have appropriated them 
without the slightest reference to the League. But their 
act would seem to defeat both the language and the 
intention of the Covenant. Article 22 declares that the 
“tutelage ’’ of these backward peoples was “to be 
exercised by them as Mandatories on behalf of the 
League,’ whose Council is to have an annual report 
submitted it, and is also to define “explicitly ’’ the 
“degree of authority, control, or administration to be 
exercised by the Mandatory.” Mr. George’s speech is 
surely a violation of thiscompact. It gave a purely British 
definition of the “ authority, control, and administra- 
tion ’’ we propose to exercise in Mesopotamia. 


* * * 


Tue third reading of the Divorce Bill has been 
carried in the House of Lords by a majority of 47 (157 
votes to 110) in face of the clerical opposition, though not 
before the Archbishop of Canterbury had given the pith 
of it away by hinting that it might he necessary to yield 
to a ‘‘ mass of popular demand,’’ and admitting that he 
did not consider that if an innocent party remarried 
he or she had committed adultery. The Bill does not 
touch the marriage-made-in-Heaven kind of union, and 
if the Church concerns herself with the tie which, if not 
begun in Hell, is continued and ended there, she acts 
anti-socially, and, as the modern man would say, anti- 
religiously. “Why,” said a correspondent quoted by 
Lord Buckmaster, “is it that these good people make it 
so hard for us to get to the altar and so easy to get to 
the street?’’ We imagine that the Bill will now be 
taken in charge by the Government, and its passage 
through the Commons secured. 





THERE seems to be a prospect that the dispute over 
the Aland Islands will be handed over to the League of 
Nations. In this case no force is required, nothing but 
the organization of a plébiscite. The islanders are all 
Swedes by race and language, and there is no 
reason to doubt that they are all but unanimous in 
preferring Swedish rule to Finnish. We have read the 
Finnish case attentively. It seems that by their 
geological formation these islands belong to the Finnish 
stratification. Also a road over the ice links them to 
Finland in winter. Finally, the Finns quote with much 
sympathy Mr. George’s declaration against the applica- 
tion of the right of self-determination to Ireland, and 
like him they have given the Alanders a Home Rule Bill 
which they don’t want and won’t work. The League 
will doubtless assess these arguments fairly. It will have 
to consider the strategical question, aud doubtless will 
decide that in no case must the islands be fortified, a 
stipulation which was more or less observed even when 
they belonged to Tsarist Russia. Perhaps when the 
League has settled this question, it might turn its 
attention to Ireland. The parallel, even to the 
strategical question, is surprisingly close. 


* * * 


Tue Albanians, luckily rid of the incubus of the 
venal Essad Pasha, seem to have made an end of Italian 
rule in the interior. Avlova is besieged, but the Italians 
have apparently neither the will nor the means to make 
their military rule respected beyond the range of their 
ships’ guns. There is also an Albanian rising against the 
Serbs in parts of Kossovo which are indisputably 
Albanian. The Greeks may use the confusion 
to occupy the southern districts where they have 
large demands, which the Conference of London 
(1912-13) rejected after inquiry on the spot. Italy 
does not seem keen to enforce her claims. The 
other alternative of partition would mean the 
destruction of this gallant and promising race by its 
Balkan neighbors, whese level of civilization is only a 
degree or two more advanced. It may seem wildly 
Utopian to suggest that amid its goings and comings, its 
vins d’ honneur and its arithmetical feats, the Supreme 
Council might face the facts, and recognize Albanian 
independence once more, as Sir Edward Grey did in 1912. 
There might be some preliminary chaos, but to that the 
Albanians are inured. No one else would suffer. There 
is chaos in Poland, in Roumania, in Hungary. Why 
be so grudging as to deny to these brave mountaineers 
their own native brand of it? For our part we believe 
it would be brief. Greece was in chaos for a generation 
after independence. With anything like a fair chance 
the Albanians have the makings of a robust and 
progressive State. 

* * % 


Mary Picxkrorp, in the flesh, has just escaped with 
her life from the embrace of the entire population of 
London, and (for forty-eight hours or so) can only be seen 
in the spirit which has endeared her to them. On the 
whole it is cheering to know that her popularity adds up 
to an uncountable p/us on the aggregate fame of Mr. 
Lloyd George, General Foch, the Guitrys, Bernard Shaw, 
Mr. Bottomley, the Man with the Green Bicycle, Made- 
moiselle Lenglen, and J. B. Hobbs. All these great 
ones can collect a crowd; but not the crowd that has 
seen a woman’s face and dreamed for months and 
years over it, because it expressed something that they 
think is the nicest thing in existence. It seems to us to 
be extremely nice. And yet not quite so nice as the 
dream. 
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THE PRICE OF «THE NATION.” 

We have to inform our readers that (after the present 
issue) each copy of Tue Nation will cost ninepence, 
the present price of the “ Spectator.” The inerease is 
due to circumstances over which we have no control, and 
which are responsible for larger proportional increases 
in the price of othe: journals—such as the rise in the 
price of the “ Times’? from one penny to threepence, of 
the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ’’ from a penny to twopence, 
and of many weekly papers from sirpence to one shilling, 
while the Literary Supplement of the “ Times’’ has risen 
The war added greatly 
and the 


salaries, and wages, 


from one penny to sixpence. 
to the cost of production and distribution ; 
armistice has added more. Paper, 
new conditions of labor, with which the proprietors of 
THE Nation are most willing to comply, and transport, 
all impose continually increasing burdens. Since the wai 
the cost of paper has risen five-fold, while printing charges 
now approach a rise of 200 per cent. 

The large circulation of THE Nation has been reached 
h igh 


excellence in all its departments, and we hope to raise it 


and maintained by preserving a standard of 
still further. The new price will enable us to add somewhat 
to the range and variety of our work, which has necessarily 
suffered under the erigencies of war, and the powerful and 
attached paper fresh 
reasons for adhering to it. All its wall be 


We therefore 


constituency of the will have 
S¢/ vice Ss 
improved ; more than one will be extended. 
confidently appeal to our readers for their support for 


a ninepenny as for a sirpenny Nation. 








Politics and Affairs, 


THE BEGGARY OF FORCE. 

Wuen they began to draft their series of Peace Treaties, 
the Allies may well have imagined themselves to be omni- 
potent. It was a moment of /ylris, and a Greek sage 
would have advised each of them to sacrifice his most 
cherished possession to the gods. If we had given up our 
unrestricted right of blockade, if Mr. Wilson had brought 
the Monroe Doctrine to the altar, if the French could 
have left the Rhine a German river, the world’s history 
would have gone otherwise. In November, 1918, a critic 
would have been laughed at who had dared in the name 
of prudence to plead for a moderate peace. Some talked 
of magnanimity and mercy, but none of prudence. 
There was certainly nothing in the panorama of the world, 
as Paris saw it, to suggest the need for prudence. The 
completeness of the German surrender had startled and 
almost disgusted us. We should have lhked them 
rather better if they had shown more spirit. Austria 
was spilt upon the ground, Turkey lay on the dissecting 
table. Of all the world’s armies only those of the victors 
were intact. As the German battle fleet steamed into 
the Forth, while our own warships entered the Baltic and 
Black Sea, it seemed to most of us that the wingless 
victory had entered our temple. 

Less than two years have passed, and the sense of 
omnipotence has vanished. Listen to Mr. Lloyd George 
pleading our powerlessness to Mr. Barnes and Bishop 
Gore: 

“Why could not we do anything in Armenia? 

Because the only Powers that were available for the 

purpose are so charged with obligations that they cannot 

spare a soldier. . . France has to withdraw from 

Cilicia. We are full up. We have got Constantinople. 

We have got Mesopotamia. We have got Palestine 

and to a certain extent we have difficulties in Persia. 

: Italy has got her difficulties, too. . . . We 

could not spare a battalion for the League of Nations.” 





In those distant days when we were all realizing that 
the blockade had won the war, people thought that any- 
thing could be achieved by the bloodless stranglehold. 
But even in the blockade our rulers seem to have lost 
faith. Mr. Barnes pleads that ‘‘ economic pressure ”’ 
may always be used, when one has not a battalion to 
spare. The Herodian answer came swiftly : 

“THE ECONOMIC PRESSURE ON RussIA IS SO EXTREME 

THAT THE POPULATION IS STARVING. I DO NOT KNOW WHAT 

MORE YOU COULD DO. THERE 1S NOTHING NOW GOING 

INTO Russta.”’ 

It is a fairly desolating picture from the standpoint 
of the world’s rulers. Their arm is shortened that they 
cannot save. Armenia pleads in vain, and Russia defies 
their utmost efforts of destruction. We will not pause to 
point out that the Premier’s reasoning was as usual 
sophistical. He could have constrained Poland into peace 
by the simple process of ceasing to supply her with 
munitions. As for Russia, peace was what she craved. 
One tenth of the troops that we are sending to Ireland 
would have put Armenia out of danger. Mr. George’s 
picture is none the less impressive. He and his colleagues 
have so contrived that they need unlimited force, on 
the Rhine, in Dublin, in Constantinople, in Mosul. And 
they begin to feel that the stock at their command is 
limited. 

Given the policies to which the various Allies are 
committed, we think that Mr. Lloyd George, master of 
picturesque exaggeration though he is, has under-stated 
his case. The Allies chose 
to enforce a series of intolerable Treaties. They knew 
very well that the signatures of the various vanquished 
Governments meant only that at that particular moment 
they could neither fight nor face a fresh bout of starva- 
tion. No one in Germany ever pretended to bow to the 
inevitable for any other reason than that resistance was 
impossible. Clearly, if one chooses to impose a treaty of 
this kind, one must be prepared for an indefinite period 
of coercion. The moment has come when a fresh applica- 
tion of force will probably be necessary. The German 
professional army stands at exactly twice the figure fixed 
by the Treaty, and we shall be very much surprised if the 
new Coalition, a much more Conservative Government 
than the last, consents to disband these 100,000 men, or 
has the power to do so, if it wished. Our own view has 
always been that the creation cf any professional army 
was a mistake, and that a militia drawn from all classes 
would have been a far surer guarantee of public order. 
In the actual state of Germany the Government probably 
speaks truly when it says that with 100,000 men and no 
more it could not cope with the probability of a 
Communist revolution. If it does make the reduction, 
it will only be because it relies on the various organiza- 
tions of middle-class volunteers who retain their arms, 


There zs no force to spare. 


though they have been nominally disbanded, or else upon 
the men of the Free Corps who are said to be biding 
their time on the big estates of the Pomeranian Junkers. 
Disarmament then has to be imposed upon Germany, and 
after disarmament the indemnity. A Government which 
already takes nearly half the national income in taxation, 
and adds to the floating debt in one year a sum nearly 
equal to this whole income, may be forced to promise 
to pay an annual tribute of 150 millions sterling for a 
generation to come. It cannot pay indemnities out of 
deficits. That means, if we read French policy aright, 
more coercion, and the forcible occupation either of the 
customs houses and the ports, or else of the Ruhr coal 
field. We doubt whether even the madder leaders of 
the German military party would attempt another war 
precisely at this moment. But there may be complica- 
tions which would make even that possible. If the Red 
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armies were to defeat the Poles so thoroughly that a 
revolution followed at Warsaw, if “ White’’ Hungary 
were ready for a simultaneous adventure, if the Turks 
continue to win victories, if Ireland and Mesopotamia 
still hold the main strength of the British army, is it 
quite certain that the military party might not make a 
second Kappist coup d’état and prepare to follow it up 
with war? 

The main Treaty, then, has still to be enforced in 
some important particulars. There is, next, Turkey to 
be considered. At present we hold Constantinople and 
the Greeks have Smyrna. For the rest the whole of 
Turkish Turkey is under the rule of Mustafa Kamel and 
the Nationalists, who have won successes both against 
French and British troops. It is said that M. Venizelos 
has undertaken to reduce their opposition with an army 
of 90,000 Greeks. If the Turks have anything like 
a sufficiency of guns and munitions, they are not likely 
to suffer a decisive defeat in their own country at the 
hands of a Greek army, and the result may be very 
different from what M. Venizelos expects. Once more 
the execution of an intolerable Treaty requires unlimited 
force. This particular Treaty is an accumulation of 
challenges. It ends the Caliphate in any real sense of 
the word. It endows the Greeks with territory in Thrace 
and round Smyrna, whose population is far from being 
by maiority Greek. It imposes on Turkey for all time 
the unlimited financial control of Powers which are at 
the same time taking her oil, her coal, and her railways 
for themselves. The signature of the puppet Govern- 
ment in Constantinople brings with it the submission only 
of that city, and even if Mustafa Kamel can be defeated, 
the need for force will not be ended. This people will 
have to be held down in submission. \ 

The main difficulty as we see it is that the mixed 
combination which is trying to hold down half the Euro- 
pean world by force, is unable to follow any intelligible 
policy to lighten its own load. Mr. Lloyd George him- 
self would make peace with Russia. When he seems on 
the point of it, it looks as if a “ push” from the great 
interests who acquired concessions for minefields under 
the Tsar may deflect him into impossible demands. The 
French, reckless enough in most things, are realists 
enough to know that one cannot fight on every front at 
once. They would keep their powder for the Germans, 
and make terms with the Turks. Mr. George’s inclina- 
tions carry him in the opposite direction. He would 
spare the Germans more or less, but will not hear of mode- 
ration towards the Turks. It is possible that he might 
have hesitated to adopt a policy of incendiarism towards 
Ireland. But then he is in the hands of cliques which 
have resolved on the reconquest of the island. 
The working of these many forces makes only for con- 
fusion and violence. There is no economy in force, and 
this incoherent Alliance of Coalitions rushes along 
to adventures and provocations to which its military 
resources are inadequate. It will not conciliate Ireland. 
It will not make life tolerable to the Germans. It will 
not envisage a definite peace with Russia. It must have 
the oil of Mosul and Anglo-Indianize Mesopctamia. It 
must keep Persia half within its Empire. Either the 
French or the British brand of Imperialism would have 
made a difficult and dangerous world, but the two to- 
gether are achieving miracles of provocation. They are 
raising a ring of enemies around us, some “ Red,” some 
“ White,’’ some primitive Moslem, but all united in their 
sense that the rule of this Alliance is intolerable. No- 
where can we feel secure. What Ireland is to-day, India, 
if the spirit of Dyerism is to triumph, may be to-morrow. 

The Allies set out to rule by force. They dictated 





\ 

Treaties which could only be maintained by force. nm . 
complete the strategic ruin of their enemies they appealed 
to the extremest statement of the doctrine of nationality, 
only to rouse it in their own Empires against themselves. 
They ignored the ideals of the League of Nations. They 
proclaimed their true aims in their seizure of 
the oil of Mesopotamia and the phosphates of Nauru. 
They have allowed the economic ruin of Europe to go 
so far that the elementary passions of hunger recruit the 
opposition to their rule. They are nearing a point at 
which their impotence to maintain the whole colossal 
system of coercion is itself an invitation to revolt. The 
revolt will come: it has come: unless a halt is called and 
a step taken in the true path, it will extend. And when 
it comes is there one Power which can call up a conscript 
army to enforce this peace to end peace? 





THE FIVE YEARS’ WAR. 


“Lincoln faced a million casualties and a five years’ 
war rather than acknowledge the independence of the 
Southern States. We should do the same.’’—Mr. Lloyd 
George to the Railwaymen. 
ArreR the Prime Minister’s speech to Mr. Thomas’s 
deputation, the people of Great Britain have no excuse 
for misunderstanding the meaning or the gravity of the 
Government's quarrel with the people of Ireland. It is 
no longer necessary, or indeed possible, to pretend that 
it is merely to protect policemen—victims of a cruel and 
depraved vendetta—that we ship soldiers, tanks, 
aeroplanes, and all the munitions of modern war across 
the Irish Sea. These are military measures, the reply to 
the successful campaign of Sinn Fein. They are as much 
military measures as the despatch of troops to South 
Africa in the summer of 1899. Just as in that case the 
outlanders were soon forgotten in the cry of suzerainty, 
so the policemen are to the Government an incident in 
the larger issue of our claim to rule Ireland. We are 
moving, as surely as we were moving then, to war. 

And for what? Not for order or security in Ireland, 
not for the protection of a minority, not, we need 
scarcely say, for any of the purposes that seemed the only 
just purposes of war six years ago. We are to go toa 
war, in which the Prime Minister is prepared to sacrifice 
a million lives, for the naked right to control another 
people. That right was never more explicitly asserted. 
Cleon’s Athens did not put it more bluntly to the people 
oi Melos. Neither Austria nor Russia nor Prussia 
affirmed it more directly in the case of their subject 
peoples. Within eighteen months of the armistice we 
have stepped into the shoes of the Empires our soldiers 
destroyed. We use their weapons, we talk their language, 
we are succeeding, let us add, to their place in the esteem 
of the world. By methods borrowed from them, we 
have brought a people that had no thought five years 
ago of breaking from us into a demand for complete 
independence. Having driven them into this demand, 
we do not reason with them. We threaten them 
with the full weight of our military and naval 
power. If the Irish workman refuses to help us to 
send aeroplanes to bomb his friends, or maybe his wife 
and children, we reply that, if so, it is easy for us to 
organize an Irish famine. Indeed, the world has 
learnt some useful lessons in the last five years. Did 
not Mr. Lloyd George admit last week to another deputa- 
tion that we were starving the women and children of 
Russia? Ireland is a good deal smaller and nearer. 

We cannot believe that the British people will be so 
wanting in generosity or prudence as to sanction this 
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adventure. Mr. George said that the English | in 1886, in 1893, in 1914, as the United States 
democracy were sending the munitions to Ireland. | in 1765. And let Mr. Lloyd George remember that the 


Whero does he find this democracy? Not in the 
Trade Unions, who represent a few millions of his 
fellow countrymen; not in the constituencies that have 
had an opportunity of expressing their opinion of his 
Government ; for if their wishes were followed Mr. George 
would no longer be Prime Minister. Does he get his 
mandate from Louth? Take all the events that have 
led up to this crisis and where do you find the British 
people taking part in them? Disorder in Ireland began 
with Ulster. Sir Edward Carson’s party set the example 
of importing arms from Germany and defying the 
civil authorities. Sir Edward Carson told his 
friends to keep their arms at all costs (this covers 
bloodshed) and boasted during the war that he 
would never allow those arms to be taken out of Ulster. 
Mr. Bonar Law said that he would support Sir Edward 
Carson, a Privy Councillor declared that he 
was going to Ireland to break every law that he could, 
and did not care twopence whether he talked treason 
or not. Mr. Bonar Law, who now locks up young people 
for carrying Republican pamphlets, said last week he was 
coercing crime and not opinions. For what crime was 
Mr. O’Brien sent to Wormwood Scrubs? It was Mr. 
Lloyd George who tried to impose conscription on Ireland. 
Did he do so with any hope of raising recruits for the 
war—he could hardly be so stupid as to expect that— 
or with the desire to escape from his obligations to the 
Convention? It was Mr. George and not the British 
people who decided to rule Ireland by martial law after 
the peace. The British electorate were told Treland was 
to have Home Rule. When Ireland asked for moderate 
measures of self-government, they denied or evaded her 
demand. Now that she asks for more, they threaten her. 
It is because they refused her self-government within the 
Empire that she now asks for self-government outside it. 


who 


For our part, we believe that demand to be so mistaken, 
so contrary to Irish interests, that nothing but the 
stupidity of our Ministers could have brought Ireland 
to demand it. But any society would prefer the risks 
of independence to the sort of rule we now impose, and 
the only way in which to give the case for remaining 
within the Union a chance is to allow the Irish people 
to discuss and arrange their own Government. That 
demand is either a passing mocd or it represents a reso- 
lute and sober decision. If it is the first, Ministers are 
doing everything in their power to turn it into the 
second. If it is the second, they are helping to make its 
consequences as disastrous as they can to both countries. 

Mr. Lloyd George has a fantastic parallel with the 
issues of the Civil War in America. That parallel did 
duty as an argument for the conscription of Ireland—a 
sufficient comment on its political wisdom. As for its 
aptness, any child can see that it is much more dangerous 
to Ulster than to Ireland. Where is the resemblance 
between the historical relations of England and Ireland 
and the relations of the North and South? Was the 
South a subject people? Does Sinn Fein stand for 
slavery? American history does, as it happens, afford 
a really instructive parallel with Irish policy. 
If Mr. George wants an analogy, he had better go 
not to the nineteenth century but to the eighteenth. 
Let him study the melancholy examples of the statesmen 
whose obstinacy drove the American colonists from dis- 
content into rebellion. In 1765 when we passed the 
Stamp Act, who wanted Independence? Even in 1775, 
the colonists sent a respectful petition to a king who 
preferred to pour out the blood of Englishmen. 
Ireland was as ready to stay within the Empire 


our 





American War, which began as a struggle between 
England and the colonists, ended as a war in which two 
of the chief Powers in Europe were engaged against us. 
Where will Mr. George’s war end? What will be its 
effects in America? What in Australia? What in 
Europe? What in Asia? Will the world stand still 
while we reconquer our neighbors? 

This deadlock with Ireland is the effect of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s habit of playing fast and loose with 
men, with Ministers, with policies, with principles. The 
end of the war yielded him a noble opportunity. He 
might have gone to Paris to champion the liberal ideas 
for which his fellow-countrymen had given their lives, 
and made us the leaders of the liberal forces of the world. 
He preferred to play the keen attorney, chiefly anxious 
that his clients should do as well out of a shady bargain 
as anybody else. Consequently, when he did right the 
world suspected him, supposing that his usual motives led 
in this case to some less direct method of ‘serving his 
ends. The ‘interests’? made him demand Mesopotamia, 
and urge a revision of the first boundaries of 
Poland. Our neighbors did not like us any the more 
when they found’ we had become so rich in oil that we 
could spare a good deal of it for our homilies to other 
Governments. The reactionary forces regard us as 
hypocritical rivals; the progressives think of us as 
unscrupulous profiteers. Such is the atmosphere of 
Europe. With the world in the most menacing state of 
disorder that any man can remember, our Ministers 
proclaim that we will send a million men to death and 
wounds for the sake of calling Ireland our property. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s language is significant in a 
deeper sense. The war has affected different natures in 
different ways. Some men and women will carry a haunt- 
ing sorrow to the grave, unable to forget that desolating 
sacrifice of life and happiness, and believing that nothing 
could make it bearable except an assurance that man- 
kind had made a great advance to freedom and security. 
Others, unhappily, have grown used to the atmosphere of 
war. They have come to think of human life as so much 
material for the an bitions or the dilemmas of the rulers 
of the world. Thee are times when the mere custom of 
obedience makes men amenable to such purposes. But 
when mental custom is destroyed, and a spirit of revolu- 
tion rises to replace it, the systems that such men 
administer are apt to come to a catastrophe. 





WANTED, A JOINT ATTACK. 


Ir there were a public mind endowed with a clear com- 
prehension of the financial situation of this country, the 
inflammation of public opinion would soon set fire to the 
nest of gamblers that calls itself our Government. At 
present this public mind hardly exists. The main 
ingredients of the embroilment are separately known. 
Prices which mount higher and higher and taxation 
going up with them, our expenditure upon armaments 
at the level of the opening year of the war, the spawn- 
ing of new Departments with their swarms of officials 
at high salaries, the breaking burden of a huge floating 
debt witli repeated failures to reduce an ever running 
stream of doles and subsidies to favored interests—these 
are the matters that worry and perplex us. But, so 
long as they present themselves as separate grievances, 
unrelated to any central policy, so long will the Govern- 
ment by dealing with them “ each on its own merits”’ be 
able to avert the wrath to come. 
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Mr. McKenna, the ablest and most honest of our 
war-Chancellors, rendered notable service last week in 
his endeavor to put order and unity into this tangle of 
financial troubles and to present some measured tests of 
the danger they involve. In 1913-14 the surplus of the 
national income available for saving and investment 
amounted to some 400 millions, and taxation to 200 mil- 
lions, a total of 600 millions. This same real surplus 
income would now be represented in inflated money by 
some 1,400 millions. But the reduction of output by at 
least 20 per cent., and our losses from diminished foreign 
investments and interest on foreign borrowings, would 
bring down that surplus to 1,000 millions. Now, if the 
nation is bound, as Mr. Chamberlain says it is, to find 
1,116 millions in taxes for this year and an even larger 
sum for next, it seems evident that this demand more 
than wipes out the savings fund, and actually lets down 
our capital structure. 

In some respects Mr. McKenna understates the 
predicament. For, if we are to save at the same rate 
as before the war in terms of real contribution to capital, 
our money savings should rise from 400 millions to 
900 millions, as the “‘ Economist ”’ points out. Again, the 
letting down of stocks and of much fixed capital requires 
a higher rate of saving than before the war, if we are 
to make normal provision for the future. Now, making 
all due allowance for pre-war extravagance and for the 
larger surplus which could have been made available 
either for saving or taxation, or both, it is indisputably 
true that the tax demands of to-day trench too heavily 
upon the need for industrial expansion, and thus, instead 
of stimulating economy, promote private and public 
extravagance. One slip of importance Mr. McKenna 
makes when he endorses the popular fallacy that taxation 
for the repayment of war-debt held in this country 
reduces the fund available for industrial capital. Texa- 
tion applied to this purpose increases the saving-funds of 
the bondholders whose loans are repaid as much as it 
reduces the saving-funds of those who are taxed to 
provide the means for this repayment. But these ccn- 
siderations, while illustrating the pitfalls in the way of 
a clear comprehension of the situation, help to enforce 
the paramount importance of the work to which the 
newly-formed League to Enforce Economy devotes its 
energies. 

How intimately interwoven are the financial 
troubles with the bad foreign and domestic policy of the 
Government is best shown by citing the reforms and 
remedies to which men of all political parties with eny 
grasp of finance are now turning. They are :— 

(1): First and foremost stands the conviction, row 
spreading among all classes, that the refusal to MAKE A 
REAL PEACE and the enormous and unknown committals 
which this refusal involves, are dragging this coui try to 
the same financial ruin in which the countries of Central 
Europe are already involved, attended by a similar 
retinue of famine, pestilence, and social disorder. The 
phrase, “finance depends on policy,’’ is at last beginning 
to get clear meaning and to arouse powerful feeling. 
Week after week some new evidence is revealed of the 
refusal to make peace, some new military enterprise 
engaged in or financed by our Government. Now it is 
Mesopotamia, now Persia, now the Caspian, now the 
prospect held out by Mr. George of a five years’ war with 
a million lives of his countrymen for the subjugation of 
Ireland. Public sentiment, could it now be focused, is 
ripe for a demand to reverse this foreign policy, 
and to revise at once the terms of peace and 
alliance which conflict with reversal. A _ stop- 














page of wars and a large agreed reduction of armaments 
can alone bring our expenditure within a safe compass. 
As the finance of every other great European country is 
worse than ours, we have a right to insist that where we 
lead, our Allies should follow. 

(2) Closely related to this central need is the stop- 
page of all blockades and the removal of fiscal barriers 
to the free flow of foods, materials, and manufactured 
goods. Every people to-day is in urgent need of such 
surpluses as are held by other peoples, and every 
blockade or tariff wall is an injury to all of them. There- 
fore, STOP THE BLOCKADEs which impoverish us while they 
starve the peoples of Russia, Hungary, and Austria. 
Peace will not only reduce our expenditure, it will 
increase our revenue. 

(3) Srop inFLation. This cowardly war finance, the 
chief cause of rising prices, did not disappear when 
“the war was over.’’ It is still employed here, as else- 
where, to tide the Government over the fresh financial 
emergencies with which our mad policy confronts us. 
It is still responsible in part for the continued rise in 
prices. 

(4) Stop THE SUBSIDIES AND DOLES for agriculture, 
transport, housing. Let us buy our necessary food 
where it can be grown easiest, paying for it with the 
goods we can produce easiest, and maintain a foreign 
policy consistent with this profitable arrangement. Let 
us cease subsidizing either landlords or working people. 
Let wages rise so that all families can pay for the hous- 
ing, food, coal, and transport which they need out of 
their improved incomes. 

(5) Cur DOWN THE WAR-MADE BUREAUCRACY with a 
ruthless scythe, and stop the new growth of such extrava- 
gances as this Ministry of Transport with its thirty jobs 
of over £1,000 a year. 

(6) ResToRE THE CONTROL OF THE House oF Commons 
over all branches of expenditure. The sapping of this 
vital function of the Commons is more than anything 
else responsible for the failure of representative govern- 
ment. So long as the heads of the spending Departments 
can spend the money first and then present the bills, 
first to the Treasury, then to the House, for a merely 
formal endorsement of the departmental will, the tax- 
payers, the industrialists, the consumers of this country 
are alike at the mercy of autocratic spendthrifts whose 
very names they have no means of knowing. 

Can nothing be done? A prodigal Government 
trades on the intricacy of its financial sins. While public 
attention is attracted to one scandal, half-a-dozen others 
go forward unobserved. A prodigal Government plays 
for delay, for concealment, for taking each case on its 
own merits, a separatist method which hides the size and 
system of the fatal policy. Surely public suspicions and 
alarms are now aroused to the point of a con- 
certed agitation, bringing home to the Government the 
full responsibility of soaring prices, profiteering, burden- 
some taxation, unsettled trade, with the approaching 
menaces of depression and unemployment. For every- 
body knows that the illusory war-prosperity, which has 
lasted over into this semi-peace, cannot continue, and 
that the collapse of prices, trade, and incomes, which 
must come, will automatically bring all Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s calculations of revenue to grief. Must we wait 
for this experience and make no effort to avert it, or to 
modify its terrors? The leaders of organized Labor and 
of Liberalism are alive to the necessity of action. It 
should be concerted action. Liberals have learned 
enough to make co-operation possible, if Labor were 
willing and wise enough to see that a joint effort to bring 
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down the Government need not entangle them in any 
movement against the policies of social reconstruction in 
which Liberals and Labor men do not see eye to eye. 
Even for this limited co-operation some give and take, 
some compromise, might be required. On Free Trade, 
the withdrawal of doles to landowners, or a progressive 
scheme of direct taxation, there would be agreement. 
But the Labor Party is strongly committed to a sub- 
stantial capital levy, and this is accepted by many 
Liberals, though not by all. The reduction of the National 
Debt, at an early date, to a manageable sum is, however, 
so urgent a financial reform, that no co-operation could 
be effected on a basis which left the levy out of account. 
On the other hand, many Labor men are by no means 
alive to the dangers of subsidized housing and subsidized 
bread, and their evil reactions upon the main currents 
of popular progress. These difficulties should be 
confronted, not evaded. We believe they would not 
be found fatal to a joint movement for the overthrow 
of the Government by an organized assault in the House 
and the country upon their poisonous finance and its 
origin in foreign and domestic policy. 





A Zondon BPiarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Ir the Russian negotiation breaks down, I fail to 
see what case Mr. George can make to cover its 
The policy is his; and if he lets Northcliffism 
and Churchillism destroy it, he, and not they, will bear 
the blame. There are three categories of external debt 
for which “ recognition ”’ 
sought. 


failure. 


whatever that may mean—is 
One is the general public debt. About that no 
one except France is making difficulty at present. 
Another is the case of investment by British subjects in 
Russian companies. The third is payment due to such 
subjects for goods delivered. On this latter point the 
Allies take the view that there can be no effective trade 
with Russia unless exporters have confidence in Russia’s 
good faith, and that cannot be established till existing 
obligations in respect of previous purchases are honored. 
Since all private property has been communized in 
Russia, we contend that the obligation falls on the 
Soviet Government, which so far has refused the 
necessary assurances. Here there is matter for bargain. 
But on the question of pre-war concessions it is 
difficult for Mr. George to go to the people and 
say: “I insisted on a Socialist Government, which has 
nationalized its own land, standing bail for the property 
of British capitalists’’ ? Granted that these concessionaires 
and other creditors have suffered ‘‘ torts’’ through the 
war and the revolutions. What of the torts the Russian 
Government has suffered through Koltchak, Denikin, 
Yudenitch, and the Poles, all subventioned or directly 
aided by us and our Allies? It is said, for example, that 
there are 1,000 French officers and artiilerists with the 
Polish expedition. Is the damage they have done to 
Russian men and Russian property not assessable, as a 
set-off against the losses of Allied materials? We had 
to pay America 3} millions for letting the Alabama out 
of the Mersey. But Mr. Churchill has cost Lenin a good 
deal more than Captain Semmes cost Lincoln. That is 
only to say that these are matters for a conference, /.¢. 
for a general settlement of relations, in which one claim 
naturally comes up with another, 





I pRoPpPED into the House of Commons while it was 
debating the League cf Nations. It was about ten o'clock. 
At such an hour, in the days of Gladstone or Chamber- 
lain, or even of Arthur Balfour, and on a great 
European subject, the front Benches would have been 
full, and the House excited or keen. Mr. Balfour, 
indeed, was there, in the old posture, sitting on his 
backbone, and watching with polite interest the new 
species of black beetle that Providence and the Prime 
Minister had provided for his inspection. The rest of 
the House varied in number from twenty to thirty. Now 
and then a Minister or an ex-Minister strolled in and 
out, filling and emptying a space on the green benches. 
Some young-old Liberals spoke rather well on the 
League; some old-young Tories a little better. Lord 
Robert Cecil and Commander Kenworthy looked as if 
they wanted something and thought that the House of 
Commons offered a possible means of getting it. Nobody 
else seemed to have any decided ideas in that direction 
or any other. 


Take another example of what the House of 
Commons is like. Two meetings of the Committee of 
the Plumage Bill were appointed for this week, and a 
special “ emergency ’’ effort was made both inside and 
outside the House to secure the necessary attendance for 
the second. Both failed to get a quorum. There have 
now been eight meetings of the Committee. Five have 
lacked a quorum. Supposing the Bill had been one for 
introducing a cinema and a saloon bar into the debates 
or for trebling the salaries of M.P.’s or doubling the 
interest on their investments, what a Committee 
there would have been! But what interest or profit is 
there in a Bill to save the dying bird-life of the world 
from women’s hats? Let it die! 


[ am sure Mr. Buckle thought of nothing but 
historical truth in the free use he has made of Queen 
Victoria’s letters to Disraeli on the Anglo-Russian crisis 
of 1876 to 1878, and for that all praise is due to him. 
But he hardly seems to have realized what a fatal blow 
he was dealing to the Queen’s reputation for good sense 
and measure in policy, and for loyalty to her people. I 
suppose the theory of the British monarchy is that it 
acts as a kind of brake on statesmanship. Certainly it 
is that on democracy. But the Queen, if she thought 
about the matter at all, seems to have regarded herself 
as entitled (a) to force even a warlike Minister on to 
war by repeated threats of abdication; (h) 
to back him against a peace section in the Cabinet and 
address shrewish remonstrances to them at his dicta- 
tion ; (c) to allow him to abuse her Prime Minister when 
he was himself leader of the Opposition. Her conduct 
was spiced by her personal hatred of Gladstone, who 
saved the Crown in its days of its unpopularity, and saw 
to its handsome endowment and re-endowment whenever 
the question of Royal grants came up. The Queen was, 
no doubt, thoroughly spoiled by Disraeli, who threw a 
false Oriental glamor over the Throne, and made its 
occupant think of herself as a second Gloriana. But she 
bettered even his instruction. 


INDEED the Queen’s purpose far outran Disraeli’s. 
Even he did not want a declaration of war with Russia. 
His policy was a little obscure, and perhaps the old 
gambler, with all his astuteness, never perfectly realized 
it, and waited for the shaping touch of events. But 
for long he did not actually go further than to tell 
Russia that our neutrality must be conditional, and 
warn her off certain points of British interest. His 
tactic was to set up a military or naval “‘ bluff ’’ before 
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Constantinople, so as to put England into “ a commanding 
position.’’ In a word, he was out for “ prestige.’’ He 
did not at first even propose to make a Russian occupa- 
tion of Constantinople a casus bei. But the Queen 
steadily pushed him on to this point, bombarding him 
with invitations—‘‘ The Faery writes every day and 
telegraphs every hour,’’ he wrote Lady Bradford—to 
extremities. She would have liked to “set’’ the 
Attorney-General at the ‘‘men’’ (including Gladstone 
and the respectable Duke of Westminster) who had 
attended the St. James’s Hall conference. She was 
** horrified ’’? with Lord Derby, and hardly less so with 
Salisbury and Carnarvon. She besought Dizzy to “ act 
quickly.’’ She felt she could not ‘‘ remain the Sovereign 
of a country that is letting itself down to kiss the feet 
of the great barbarians, the retarders of all liberty and 
civilization that exists.’’ And, as I have said, she got 
Dizzy to draft a private note to Derby saying that she 
“entirely approved and supported’’ an expedition to 
Gallipoli, and ending with a personal snub, hinting that 
he knew nothing of the opinion of the country. 


Tuus the Queen labored to bring about a war which 
might have drawn all Europe in, and in the existing 
state of army organization have involved more than 
one British disaster. She had a right to an opinion, and 
technically no doubt Disraeli’s action sheltered her. But 
could any absolutist in Europe have acted with less regard 
for the lives and welfare of his people? The Queen 
headed the war party, not only in the nation, but in her 
own Cabinet; putting Liberalism, moderate Toryism, 
and, as 1880 showed, the opinions of more than half 
Britain, equally in the cart. Such revelations knock a 
good many fancy props from the national structure, and 
make men doubt whether even limited Monarchies make 
for peace. The Queen could exert herself to stop a 
quarrel when (as in the case of Schleswig-Holstein) some 
family interest was at stake, or where her husband’s good 
sense kept her impetuosity in check. But when, as in 
1876, Empires and a whole conception of civilization were 
in peril, she not only took the wrong side but set passion 
and pride to stoke up the threatened conflagration. 


I am admonished to read M. Venizelos’s great speech 
in the Greek Chamber on the state of the country, and 
then confess him for the constitutionalist he is. 
I found in it a tolerable amount of vanity, an ingenious 
plea for doing away with martial law, and yet forbidding 
the Press to criticize the “military policy’’ of the 
Government, and a proud boast that so “scrupulous ”’ 
a politician would “never degrade himself by recourse 
to force at elections.’’ As three weeks later 
M. Venizelos “degraded’’ himself by re-establishing 
martial law, elections or no elections, his eloquence 
impressed me less than it might otherwise have done. 
Nor do I follow his reason for going through the form 
of an election under conditions in which no man’s vote 
can be perfectly free. Apparently it is that the 
Opposition in the Chamber have raised the question of 
the return of King Constantine. But if Constantine nas 
“abdicated,’’ and is, as M. Venizelos contends, 
un homme fini, while nearly all Greece is of the party 
of Venizelos, why not treat her to a “free election,’ 
and thus complete the discomfiture of his opponents? 
No English Radical would seek to sway Greece's opinion, 
one way or another. Neither could he attach a great deal 
of importance to a “voice’’ that was simply that of 
the soldier and the autocrat. 


Wao seeks an escape from the world of Charing 
Cross-cum-Westminster? It is as near as Hammersmith, 
and in ten minutes you will have laughed yourself out 





of it. The magic lies in “The Beggar’s Opera.’’ The 
eighteenth century produced this genius of English 
comedy. But the artists of the twentieth assimilate it 
so perfectly, and seem so wedded to its frolicsome scene, 
that one might have thought it a thing of yesterday. 
The music is ravishing ; and the producer, knowing what 
a treasure he has got, dispenses with every kind of artful 
aid in the way of scenery, and lets its naked comedy play 
itself out as lightly and rapidly as it was conceived. To 
my mind it is worth a dozen Russian ballets, being of 
the soil and not an exotic, however rare. : 


A WAYFARER. 





Life and Letters. 


NEW SOCIAL THOUGHT IN AMERICA. 
Tue older order of American political thinking, at least 
in academic circles, strove to discover so-called laws or 
principles in human relations which are the counter- 
part of the uniformities observed in the inorganic 
universe. The passion for uniformity and unity tempted 
them to soar. They rose from the variety and multi- 
plicity of things as they are into the purer sky of concep- 
tualism. There the unseen, which is eternal, could be 
played with undisturbed by the seen, which is temporal. 
From these heights the older generation brought us many 
visions. They assured us of the indivisibility and inde- 
structibility of sovereignty. They told us of a separation 
of powers, an economic man, an evolution of history, a 
social control and an individual! liberty that transcended 
experience. 

Of the beauty and authenticity of these revelations 
a new generation is sceptical. It cries for something that 
fits the facts. Towards perfection of form that is attained 
only by the convenient neglect of details that will not fit 
into the artificial scheme, the newer school ig not 
amorous. In the zeal to know what is really so and why, 
it does not shrink from the concrete and the particular in 
all their unlovely refusal to be cast into preconceived 
moulds. But the concrete in which it takes interest is 
not the formal and external, but the substantial and the 
vital. For the cataloguing of types of structure it would 
substitute an understanding of functions. 

The essential contribution of the present-day school 
is not a revision of the systems of their teachers, but a 
new method of approach. The men of to-day are less 
interested in framing a new notion of sovereignty 
than in finding out who pulls the strings in actual govern- 
ment. They care less about what an assumed economic 
man will supposedly do, than about standards of living, 
methods of wage bargaining, and devices for controlling 
prices. Instead of speculating about a collective will, 


-they seek to discover how individua's and groups actually 


behave. They do not isolate the individual from 
his environment, but study the play of interacting forces. 
They are no longer content with an exhaustive collection 
and orderly arrangement of obvious data, or with flawless 
logical deduction from assumed premises. They question 
less the conclusions and generalizations of their prede- 
cessors than the importance of the problems that 
attracted their speculation. They are more prone to 
challenge major premises than to seek for flaws in deduc- 
tion therefrom. 

Such a point of view, it is apparent, does not tend 
to the production of comprehensive treatises. The men 
of the present generation, therefore, are not rivalling 
their predecessors in the compilations or disquisitions that 
commonly gain recognition as being standard or authori- 
tative, and are quite likely to be flat and dull or vexa- 
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tiously abstruse. It is rather in the special study, the 
periodical article, and the class-room or seminar discus- 
sion that we find the expression of the newer tendencies 
in the study of political and social phenomena, and of 
the forces that move and are moved by them. We find 
it, too, in various organizations for investigation of 
special aspects of social and political life, in our schools 
of philanthropy or of social work, our legislative drafting 
bureaus and municipal research bureaus, our new or 
rejuvenated journals of political discussion, and in some 
of our professedly propaganda groups. 

In economics this newer attitude is most strikingly 
exemplified in the work of Thorstein Veblen. The matters 
which are most apt to be the concern of the traditional 
His chief 


interest is in describing how the human animal behaves 


economist, Veblen ostentatiously neglects. 


and the extent to which his conduct is unconsciously 
guided by “ In involved sentences and 
peculiar terminology, Veblen reveals the obvious in 
human behavior and shows how much more important 
it is than the occult. Though professing to be 
only a photographer and to scorn propaganda or even a 
thesis, he draws so thin a veil about himself as not to 
escape being anathema to the worshippers of things as 
they are. Though worshipping them as they are, they 
seem to disrelish the simple disclosure of what they are. 
They prefer the idealistic haloes. If we may extract 
from Veblen’s writings the major contention of one who 
professes not to contend, we shall find it the wastefulness 
of production for the sake of profit rather than for the 
sake of production. The réle of the business man is a 
frequently recurring theme, but in exalting the power of 
the captain of industry whose concern is with business 
rather than with industry, Veblen does not greatly 
minister to his self-esteem. This unique intellectual 
personality baffles both summary and classification, and 
must be read to be misunderstood by the many and 
understood only by the few. Until late years only the 
few read him. His greatest influence will not unlikely be 
wielded through the others whom he leads in the way of 
vital inquiry and turns from the sterilities that busy so 
many writers of what is called economics. 

The newer school of historians in America acknow- 
ledges the leadership of James Harvey Robinson. In his 
writings in collaboration with Charles Austin Beard he 
has been the leader in showing that the doings of kings 
and others in civil and military authority are but a small 
part of history. These two have given the life of the 
common man its due place in the history text-book, and 
under their influence younger writers are turning from 
exclusively political and military history and emphasizing 
what has come to be known as social history. Robinson, 
too, is foremost in America in the study of the history of 
intellectual thought. In his exposition of the manner 
in which ideas are born and grow and die, firmly-held 
notions, which are all too commonly taken as expressions 
of eternal and unquestionable truth, are shown to be but 
devices to gain some immediate end. Studied func- 
tionally they lose their sanctity. By the simple 
method of historical exposition Robinson provokes 
intelligence among many who would nevdr be 
awakened by analytical argument. Against fixed 
ideas the nature of man he levels many 
shafts. He emphasizes what history has to learn from 
her sister studies. Soon, it is to be hoped, his extensive 
inquiries into the thoughts of the intellectual classes will 
be embodied in such form that its benefits will no longer 
be restricted to those who have sat in his class room. 

Beard’s collaboration with Robinson is but a small 
part of his contribution to American scholarship. The 
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work for which he is best and worst known is his 
economic interpretation of the early constitutional and 
political history of the United States. His thesis is the 
familiar one that governmental institutions are the 
product of and are controlled by the economic interests 
of the dominant group. His contribution appears in the 
array of the evidence he has unearthed as to the corres- 
pondence between the economic and the political cleavage 
in the first quarter century of centrally-organized 
American government. Beard could not be accused of 
lack of zeal in supporting his thesis, but his detailed pre- 
sentation of the facts is certainly much more persuasive 
than are the expostulations which their discovery has 
evoked. In all his teaching and study of govern- 
ment, Beard has made clear the importance of 
knowing how government really works. This hag 
led him through the mazes of legislative proce- 
dure and the intricacies of budget making, and of other 
problems of administration. The importance of his work, 
like that of Veblen, lies as well in what he has neglected 
as in what he has pursued. He has turned the thoughts 
of the present generation from fruitless speculation about 
shibboleths to painstaking inquiry about methods and 
leverages. Though anticipated to some extent by others 
in the emphasis on actual political processes, Beard is to 
an unusual degree an independent and original thinker, 
and by his voluminous writings and his stimulation to 
others he easily takes the leading place among the 
students of American government to-day. 

The pre-eminent place in the new school of legal 
thinking in America belongs to Roscoe Pound, Dean of 
the Harvard Law School. He represents a strong 
reaction from the picture-puzzle type of mind so often 
characteristic of the lawyer and law-teacher. Long ago 
Mr. Justice Holmes pointed out the extravagances of this 
mind and gave us his characteristically trenchant 
dictum that the life of the law has not been logic but 
experience. What Pound has done is to make clear 
that the materials of legal study are not confined to law 
books, since law is but one of the institutional forces that 
dominate the lives of individuals ‘and groups, and there- 
fore cannot be understood when isolated from its com- 
panionship with its co-workers. It does not detract from’ 
Pound’s work to say that his leadership in pointing out 
the part played by policy in the course of judicial 
decision, and in insisting upon the relation of law to life, 
must be shared with Mr. Justice Holmes, who is still 
intellectually young at nearly four score. Holmes’s 
work is necessarily restricted by his place upon the bench, 
and it is to Pound that we owe much of the impulse to 
shake off the dead hand of the past. 

The intellectual consanguinity between the scholars 
whose positions have been outlined perhaps justifiee 
placing them together in a school, hazardous as such con- 
finement always is. The dominant note is the disrelish 
of empty logomachy, of fictitious abstractions and unreal 
issues, and the insistence on knowing how government 
and social life actually works and is worked. The roster 
of leading thinkers of this persuasion would be inexcus- 
ably incomplete without the inclusion of John Dewey, 
who stands pre-eminent among American philosophers of 
to-day. His type of thought is what William James 
made familiar as pragmatism, which not a few prefer to 
call instrumentalism. Dewey’s interest is in applied 
thinking as opposed to pure speculation. His concern is 
with genuine issues and not with verbal ones. His test 
of the merit of an idea is the merit of what it leads to. 
He pursues no quest for final revelations, but seeks the 
way of making wise choices between competing alterna- 
tives. Of late he has been applying his methods to the 
discussion of current political and social problems. His 
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ideas radiate to many men in varied fields of investiga- 
tion and interpretation, and his place is among the 
leaders of political and social thought as well as at the 
head of the professional philosophers. 

One of the striking characteristics of the newer point 
of view in American political and social thought is that 
history and philosophy and economics and law and 
politics are not separate subjects for observation, but 
only different standpoints from which to observe the 
past and present of the human race. Closely connected 
with this is an ensuing breadth and flexibility of 
approach, and a predominant interest in the issues that 
still await adjustment. 

Tuomas REED PowELt. 





THE GLASS HIVE. 
So much still remains to be known about bees that it is 
a wonder and a pity that every bee-keeper has not an 
observatory hive in which he can record happenings or 
make experiments the result of which can be seen in 
the light of day. The first week we set up our observatory 
hive this year, we saw something that is at variance 
with the universal belief of bee-keepers. 

The old people believed that the queen ruled the 
hive, some said through the medium of princes and 
officers. In fact, when human societies did not much 
believe in queens, men of science who were courtiers said 
that the chief bee was a king. In any case, they said 
that the bee that we now know to be the mother was the 
autocrat of the hive. In spite of Solomon, who knew 
better at any rate concerning the ant, our forefathers 
could not see how society could possibly be run without 
a supreme arbitrary head. Now, a revulsion has come, 
almost Bolshevik in intensity, and every bee-keeper 
“knows ’’ that the queen has no say whatever in the 
management of the hive, and has simply to lay eggs 
when and where her people order, and to stay in the hive 
or swarm out in accordance with the popular will. 
Anatomists back up this contention by declaring that 
the queen has no brain—as if that could have anything 
to do with it. Do not we, for example, pick out the least 
brainy son of a peer to succeed his father in the House of 
Lords, and choose our rulers from among those having 
the least experience of life? But, to the bees. 

Having in the observatory hive a queen on one comb, 
with a very few bees, we added another comb well covered 
with bees and full of brood from another hive. But, for 
the sake of experiment, the two combs were separated, 
the upper queenless lot being shut away from the queen 
for two days. We expected them to start queen-cells. 
Then, late in the second evening, we allowed the bees 
io mingle, but kept a barrier between the two combs 
that would not allow the queen to pass. Here, the 
experiment went wrong. All the bees from below joined 


those above, leaving the queen to starve. We barely, 


saved her life in the morning by removing the barrier 
and allowing her to join her faithless nurses among those 
on the upper comb. However, she was soon fed up and 
groomed and encouraged to start her motherly functions 
among her much increased family. As fast as the little 
bees twenty-one days old gnawed their way out, so the 
queen laid eggs in the vacated cells, that is if the nurses 
showed their desire for her to do so by thoroughly clean- 
ing and polishing the cells out. If they had not done so, 
if they had decided to keep those particular cells for 
honey or pollen, the queen would be obliged to pass them 
by in her ceaseless round in search of room for her eggs. 
We saw her pass by many cells that seemed to us suitable 
in every way, without attempting to lay in them. 








It soon became apparent that the bees had started a 
queen-cell. It was right on the edge of the comb near 
some drone-cells, which makes it seem likely that the bees 
had moved an egg from another part of the comb into a 
cell already too large for a queen to lay a worker egg in. 
It is not known yet whether a queen ever lays in a cell 
specially prepared for queen-rearing, and thus knowingly 
commits the act that shall lead to her own deposition. 
That is one of the many things to be learnt some day by 
means of an observatory hive. Once she gets used to day- 
light, the queen is the least shy of all the bees, and she 
goes on laying her one or two eggs a minute in the full 
glare of the day, without the least perturbation. 

While scouring the comb in every direction for 
empty cells to lay in, the queen began to walk right 
over the queen-cell, its walls now half-built and a pro- 
cession of bees waiting to regurgitate food on the royal 
occupant. Evidently her interest was excited. Having 
had a good look into it from the north, she quickly 
wheeled and had another look from the south, then 
another from the east and another from the west. She 
could make nothing of it but seemed to shake her head 
in doubt as she reluctantly left the place and went on 
to attend to her proper business. 

The next day we saw her again come to the place 
where the little knot of revolutionaries went on building 
the walls and richly furnishing with food the cradle of 
their hopes. This time, she looked well inside, and while 
her head was out of sight her shoulders shook as though 
she was violently doing something. Was she simply 
devouring the royal jelly or making a short end of her 
baby rival? The other bees made no effort to stop her 
or remove her from the place, as we are assured they 
will do when the queen attempts to upset their plans. The 
queen went away but quickly returned to another attack, 
then away and back again, spending the greater part of 
ten minutes in a violent attempt not only to destroy the 
inhabitant but to make the cell useless. What damage 
she did within it was impossible to see, but she made the 
neat tower built by the bees look a little ragged before 
she turned her back on the work and went on with her 
laying. The discomfited revolutionaries made the best of 
their defeat by still pretending for a time to feed the 
young queen they imagined to be still alive, or perhaps 
they made the best of a bad business and sucked up the 
royal juices together with the royal jelly, and they or 
some other at last cut down the cell to the level of the 
comb. 

It seems, then, that the queen, somewhat in the posi- 
tion of a constitutional monarch, can get her own way 
when she is vigorous and obstinate, while if her children 
are more vigorous than she, she can be deposed and 
replaced by younger blood. This queen was an old one 
and her people a failing one. Her new subjects from 
a far more vigorous hive did a wise thing when they 
began a queen-cell round an egg of their own stock. But 
their lively nurses pumped new vim into the queen, who 
improved visibly under the treatment, and sh2 discovered 
spirit enough to take the law into her own hand and 
tear down the cell. She has gained the necessary time. 
All the eggs of the vigorous stock are now too old for the 
making of queens, and if a new one was raised now it 
must be of the same blood as the aged mother. What 
we wish to see now is whether her next children will be 
stronger and livelier than the old because they have been 
nursed by healthier nurses. There are three or four 
thousand of them, some of which will appear as perfect 
bees in ten days’ time. Nothing is known yet as to the 
value of the nurse in bee life. Usually the nurse is the 
sister of the babe, and, therefore, her quality sinks into 
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that of the mother. It is suspected, however, that if 
black nurses bring up golden bees they affect their dis- 
position and even their color. We shall learn about 
this and many other things as time goes on, especially 
if we have the bees living their open life on the study 
table, ready to be interviewed at all hours of the day. 





Che Brama. 


“SUCH A NICE YOUNG MAN.” 
ALTHOUGH it is described as a comedy, is ostensibly an 
anti-teetotal tract, and is acted as a farce, the new play 
by Mr. Maltby is in reality a satire upon one phase of 
contemporary life. It is a satiric picture of lower middle 
class life, and in any part of England except the West 
End of London it will seem to most of the audience like 
a searchlight of ridicule upon their own homes. Very 
few writers can treat the suburbs humorously, and Mr. 
Maltby is one of the few. He knows them, not as a 
troubled visitor or as a sociologist, but as an emancipated 
irreverent. And his play, like a former play, “The 
Rotters,’’ is an experiment in ridicule which is given 
value by the fact that it is based upon direct knowledge. 
He sees the suburban as a credulous human being, 
obsessed by respectability, hungering for excitement, but 
always restrained by fear of his fellow-suburbans, simple 
and circumscribed, the remaining pillar of the family 
and of law and order. But, still human. Again and 
again, in spite of deliberate caricature and propagandist 
grotesque, Mr. Maltby secures an effect with the keen 
stroke of a butcher busy upon a carcase. He knows the 
suburbs too well to step outside them into idealization 
or sentimentality. ‘Such a Nice Young Man,”’ topical 
and local as it is, is thus very well worth seeing as an 
illustrative document, as a guide to suburban civilization. 

We have had many students of lower middle class 
life in the suburbs, and they have all produced novels 
and plays of serious expository intention which have 
distressed rather than purged us. But only two or three 
fundamentally humorous writers in this line have known 
their subject-matter intimately enough—from within, 
as it were—to use it as material for illuminating 
laughter. Mr. Wells remains, I think, the one master 
in the field; and his short story, “ The Purple Pileus,”’ 
is a masterpiece, just as parts of “ Mr. Polly ’ (especially 
the terrible account of Mr. Polly’s marriage) are perfect 
examples of unerring truth. I cannot read them without 
definite physical repugnance born of many years’ experi- 
ence of the life they describe. Apart from the work of 
Mr. Wells, I can at the moment recall only two novels 
which I should class as similarly authentic documents— 
Mr. H. W. C. Newte’s “ A ‘ Young Lady’,’’ and Mr. 
Robert Halifax’s “ He Looked in My Window.’’ Mr. 
Maltby’s “Such a Nice Young Man” is an experiment 
in the same area. One may eliminate its purely propa- 
gandist aspect, which is an argument against the “ Pussy- 
foot’? campaign. The theme is amusingly treated, and 
provokes ready laughter in the theatre, but it is of no 
value, and it is of less interest than the general study of 
a suburban family. 

Moreover, while Mr. Maltby may be said to have 
carried his audience with him in his plea for the liberty 
to drink, it was instructive the other night to notice the 
differing quality of the laughter at various other points 
in the play. There was the laughter, for example, 
aroused by a bearskin rug with a large red-flannel-lined 
head over which everybody tripped. That was the 
cheap, easy laughter of farce. There was the laughter 
at outrageous independence on the part of a rebellious 
maid-servant who at one time audibly sighed for the 
past days of “dear old T.N.T.’’ That was mostly the 
laughter of those who had had experience of suburban 
homes with one  maid-of-as-much-work-as-she-feels- 
disposed-to-do. It was rueful. The audience lavghed 
because this maid was not as exaggerated as she may have 





appeared to superior minds. Nor was the timid attitude 
of her employers. But there was another kind of 
laughter altogether in response to the author’s jeers at 
suburban notions of smart life. When the would-be 
seducer, to capture the young girl’s heart, promised 
her a “ good time,’’ and added, suggestively, ‘“ Palladium 
and Corner House,” he seemed almost ruthlessly to 
pluck at the hearts of the men in the audience. It was 
the revelation of a whole mentality, a ribald disclosure ; 
farce, but significant farce. From that point it was 
clear that Mr. Maltby had written, not so much a play, 
as a revue. The life of the West, as it is seen in the 
suburbs, lay open before him. 

To laugh at the play, as most people will do, as a 
mere farcical study of a family which was dominated for 
a time by a scoundrelly young teetotaler, and to see it 
solely as a crude picture of the bored quarrelsomeness 
engendered by enforced abstinence from alcohol, would 
be to do it injustice. In that light it is a piece of mere 
second-rate improvization. To see beyond its topical 
satire, into what is permanent in its truth to life, is to 
recognize the play’s principal claim to attention. It is 
not an easy or a valueless service to show the heart of 
any one section of the community, and Mr. Maltby has 
rendered the service. He was more ugly and more vulgar 
in “ The Rotters,’’ with its brutal scene of surreptitious 
love-making between the daughter of the house and the 
unscrupulous chauffeur ; and he is here in a much lighter 
vein. There is in common between the two plays, how- 
ever, the close, sure, and unsentimental vision of 
suburban life. It is all, in ‘‘ Such a Nice Young Man,”’ 
exaggerated into farce, but the kernel is there. The 
conversation between Mr. and Mrs. Roberts and a 
woman friend about taking a lodger—a conversation 
dealing with so familiar and often ridiculed a situation 
—was excellent, because it was in the key of truth. 
Their son and daughter, each with the horizons and 
tastes of their years, were handled with a skill which is 
beyond praise. It is for the fact that it gets right—as 
it were—into the idiom of the suburbs that the play 
seems to me remarkable. It may be urged that its 
improvization prevents it from being a good play, and 
that its purely local theme prevents it from being of 
genuine importance. These objections are legitimate. 
It is not a good play, end it has no literary value. I am 
only concerned to suggest that in spite of its faults, 
“Such a Nice Young Man ”’ is better worth staging than 
many more serious and more pretentious sectional 
studies ; because the author writes with “inside informa- 
tion’’ and a humorous detachment which gives lightness 
to the play and does not detract materially from its 
essential verisimilitude. In this matter he is aided by 
an exceedingly good cast, most of the names in which 
are altogether unfamiliar to me. 


FRANK SwINNERTON. 





Hu sic. 


MR. DAMROSCH AND THE N.Y. SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA. 

PropaGanpa visits of highly-trained choirs from various 
parts of South-Eastern Europe have become almost a 
commonplace for us, and the interchange of visits by 
select chamber music parties like the L.S.Q. and the 
Bohemian Quartet is also of frequent occurrence. But 
the importation of an entire orchestra, with instruments 
and conductor complete, from the other side of the 
Atlantic, is a different affair altogether ; it is too formid- 
able an undertaking to be put through lightly, and our 
first task should be to thank those to whose courage and 
enterprise the visit is due. Our second task is to try and 
find out exactly what we have to learn from our American 
friends, and how much of that again—having learnt it— 
we had better try and forget. 

Let me begin by recapitulating briefly the chief items 
of which the programmes were made up. At the first 
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concert (to which I could not go) there was Beethoven’s 
‘* Eroica ’’ and Ravel’s ‘‘ Daphnis and Chloe.’’ At the 
third (to which I would not) there were Wagner excerpts. 
At the second there were Mozart’s ‘‘ Jupiter’’ and 
Dvorak’s ‘‘ New World’ symphonies; at the fourth, 
Elgar’s in A flat. Other minor works, of course, were 
included, but it is on these three that my impressions of 
Mr. Damrosch and his orchestra were mainly based. Of 
these, the Mozart performance afforded, perhaps, less 
opportunity for judging the orchestra than for reflecting 
on the acoustic properties of Queen’s Hall—and for the 
matter of that, of concert halls in general. As one 
listened from the stalls, the sound that came was one of 
exquisite purity, but almost unnatural refinement. The 
wood-wind, one could tell at once, was admirable, but the 
strings seemed somehow to have had all the vitality 
rarefied out of them. Distrusting this impression, I went 
up into the gallery to hear the Dvorak, and from there 
it was obvious at once that the first impression was all 
wrong, that the string tone was in fact of excellent 
quality and normal volume. There was nothing whatever 
wrong in the tonal balance. It seems worth while to 
stress this point, because more than one writer in the 
Press has suggested that the strings of this orchestra are 
of inferior quality to the wood-wind and the brass. My 
own experience indicates that this is a hasty view, for 
which acoustical peculiarities are responsible. In fact, 
the tonal quality in every department of this orchestra 
is remarkably good. The general sound also is curiously 
unlike that of our own orchestras, vet one could not for 
the life of one say how or why. The horns are unmis- 
takable horns, the trombones could not be mistaken for 
anything except the trombones, the cor anglais had the 
nasal aggressiveness common to all his kind. The only 
obvious point of difference was the flute ; the flutes used 
in this orchestra are of silver, not of wood, whereas 
wooden flutes are generally employed in this country. 
It is a matter of taste which you prefer; the metal ones 
appear to ‘‘ speak ’’ rather more readily, and to possess 
greater homogeneity of tone throughout their compass ; 
but neither the upper nor the bottom register has quite 
the same characteristic flute-quality as the corresponding 
registers of the wooden flutes. This is not invariably 
a drawback from an orchestral point of view ; at any rate 
nothing in the playing of this orchestra was more notice- 
able than the perfect bleud and balance of their wood- 
wind as a whole. But this was only one of many 
excellences, which there is no space now to particularize ; 
one can really say (politeness altogether apart) that on 
the material side the New Yorkers leave virtually 
nothing to be desired. And their discipline is certainly 
better than that of our own orchestras. 

Their interpretations, nevertheless, did not rise to 
a very high artistic level. Without criticizing the per- 
formances in detail, one can say broadly that tke out- 
standing defect (of which most listeners appear to have 
been conscious) was a stiffness in the melodic phrasing 
and a corresponding want of suppleness in the rhythm. 
It was not that Mr. Damrosch was afraid of a rubato ; 
far from it. But the rubato when it came was the 
wrong kind; it was not the spontaneous almost imper- 
ceptible pause that marks the stress of an accent or gives 
freedom to a curve of melody; it had a smack of the 
parade ground about it, one felt that it had been 
rehearsed over and over again, till nothing vital or 
impulsive remained. In the ‘‘ Jupiter,’’ of course, this 
was not so evident; the cold perfection of that work 
demands, above all else, a precise and finished style of 
playing, and the precision and finish of the orchestra 
are beyond question. The ‘“‘ New World ”’ is a different 
pair of shoes altogether. This work, conforming as it 
does to the structural conventions of the symphonic form, 
has, nevertheless, a psychological idea underlying it. It 
is the negro whom we discern in all its themes, the 
simple-hearted darkie who used to croon out his joys and 
his sorrows—mostly his sorrows—in the plantations of 
the South. That Dvorak has not worked out his idea 
consistently we can readily admit, but the idea remains. 
The negro shown to us on Wednesday night, however, 
was a disconcerting transmogrification, a slick, well- 
turned out individual with a billycock on his head and 
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spats on his feet. | A more efficient person than his 
grandfather, no doubt, but decidedly less attractive. 
And I liked Mr. Damrosch’s Elgar even less than his 
Dvorak. The A flat Symphony gives many opportuni- 
ties to anyone who wants to make the worst of it; a good 
deal of it is heavy and stilted ; it is horridly overscored ; 
the importunity of the drums and heavy brass becomes 
almost unbearable at times. Take away all this, how- 
ever, and a good deal of the authentic Elgar remains— 
pages of real poetic splendor, of that rare’ spiritual 
intensity which is Elgar’s peculiar gift. But music of 
this kind needs playing ; nct for an instant can its beauty 
be realized under a beat so rigid and uncompromising 
as that of Mr. Damrosch. The response of the 
orchestra to that beat was marvellous, as a piece of 
technique, but the artistic result was not happy. The 
Elgarian essence had somehow evaporated. 

All this is of interest to us because it shows that 
perfect orchestral discipline may bring certain dangers 
in its train. In this case, it may be said, it is not fair 
to draw conclusions ; we must wait to hear the Americans 
under someone who is a conductor and not merely a 
super-bandmaster ; it might be they would respond to a 
more elastic leadership without losing any of that 
wonderful cohesion which we are so justly called on to 
admire (and for which it would be ungracious to refuse 
credit to Mr. Damrosch, although we cannot honestly 
rank him high as an interpreter). It is not only in this 
case, however, that the danger has been observed. 
Mengelberg is by common consent one of the great con- 
ductors of our generation, yet Mr. Boult—an out-and- 
out advocate of uniform bowing—confessed that at the 
recent festival performances in Holland a_ similar 
uneasiness was felt by many of the audience. The 
machine was so perfect that they were never able to 
forget that it was a machine. The result of such 
intensive cultivation on our own very peculiar orchestral 
psychology would in any case be doubtful, and the whole 
question is further complicated from our point of view, 
by that eternal economic difficulty. Such performances 
as those at the Hague are only made possible by the 
simple process of having as many recitals as are needed. 
Time is no object ; money is no object. Here it is quite 
different. The expenses of orchestral concert giving in 
London are prohibitive; every penny has to be put up 
by the promoter of the concert, and it is practically 
certain that he will be out of pocket on the deal. In 
any case he will not as a rule be able to afford more than 
two rehearsals; conceivably three, possibly only one. 
To these conditions our English orchestral player—a 
being quite apart from the ordinary run of mankind— 
has adapted himself; an uncanny capacity for sight 
reading, for accommodating himself to the peculiarities 
of a conductor he does not know, for getting a new and 
difficult work into passable shape in the course of a 
couple of hours or so—this is the demand usually made 
of him, and no other player in the world could meet it 
with anything like his readiness. It presupposes a 
certain individualism and a certain self-reliance, and 
these qualities, as we know, do not always go hand-in- 
hand with exemplary discipline. That our players could 
learn something from the technique of the N.Y-.S. 
orchestra is beyond question; the trouble is that under 
existing conditions they might have to unlearn most of 
it again. And as it is easier to learn than to unlearn, it 
is safer for us, at the moment, to admire our visitors 
rather than to emulate them. 

R. O. Morris. 





Communications. 


SHALL INDIA GO SINN FEIN? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The action taken by His Majesty’s Government 
on the Hunter reports has created a situation in India so 
grave that only imaginative and courageous statesmanship 
can keep India from going Sinn Fein. Indians who had 
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expected even-handed justice, no matter who suffered, 
have been rudely shocked to find the Cabinet actually 
paying tribute to officials who are held by them respon- 
sible for the horrors through which the Punjab passed 
last year. They had every reason to expect from a nation 
which, during the war, denounced enemy 4ir-raiders as 
“ baby-killers,’’ condemnation of air-raids by British 
officers over undefended Gujranwala and neighboring 
villages, and they are aghast at His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment endorsing bombing and machine-gunning from the 
air on the plea of ‘‘ military necessity.’’ Their faith in 
British justice and goodwill has, in consequence, been so 
shaken as to jeovardize the foundations upon which 
rests India’s connection with Britain. 

If the events of last year have taught the 
authorities a lesson, they no doubt realize the danger of 
either ignoring the movement of non-co-operation with 
Government that is rapidly making headway all over 
India, or of using force to stamp it out. The new 
movement is a first cousin to Satyagraha and 
civil disobedience to laws. To crush those movements 
the officials used the drastic powers that they possessed 
under the Police Act and the Defence of India Act. 
They made it difficult to organize and to hold meetings 
and processions, prohibited leaders from speaking in 
public, and otherwise restricted their activities. They 
deported two of them to an unknown destination 
without charge or trial. These acts served only to 
provoke the people and to render collision with the 
authorities inevitable. The methods adopted to suppress 
the disturbances that ensued and to restore order, 
inflicted suffering and humiliation upon Punjabis. 
But the horror and humiliation failed to break the 
Punjabi spirit, as is now demonstrated by the rise of 
the movement of non-co-operation with Government. 

Just because this new movement has arisen after and 
as a consequence of the events of last year, it needs to be 
handled with imaginative insight. It is plain from the 
evidence before the Hunter Committee that there still 
are Britons in India’s pay who believe that “force is 
the only thing that an Asiatic has any respect for.’’ 
These words are quoted from the written statement sub- 
mitted to that Committee by Brigadier-General Drake- 
Brockman, D.H., C.M.G., Commanding Delhi Brigade, 
who did not hesitate to add that “if they had got a bit 
more firing given them it would have done them a world 
of good and their attitude would be much more amenable 
and respectful.’’ That General was not the only one who 
spoke in that manner. On the contrary, there was hard] 
a witness with military rank who appeared before that 
Committee who, even when taxed with inhumanity, was 
not proud of having used force, and did not give the im- 
pression, or even frankly avow, that he would not hesitate 
to use force again 

As the events of last year abundantly proved, this 
psychology is not confined to the military in India. Even 
the suggestion for the use of aeroplanes over undefended 
places came from the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
as admitted by him. Many of the “‘ civilians ’’ in that 
province were and are military men. Civil hospitals all 
over India are under military doctors. The manner in 
which the civil authority abdicated at the first sign of 
what they considered to be danger, and let the military 
act as if they had the sanction of martial law, in itself 
causes grave concern for the future. 

The Secretary of State, in his despatch, foreshadows 
that the Governor-General’s ordinance-making power, 
which last year proved the source of the mischief, is in 
future to be curbed. That power is etatutory, and no 
remedy that is not statutory can possibly be effective. 

Even when the Governor-General has been shorn of 
some of his arbitrary powers, the provincial executive 
will remain to be curbed. As understood at present, 
provincial Governments are to remain outside legislative 
control, so far as law and order are concerned. Have 
not the events of last year demonstrated the danger 
of leaving them thus uncontrolled? Fortunately 
the Government of India Act is so drawn that the 
necessary safeguards can be given without altering a 
single letter of the Statute. 





The talk of non-co-operation in India can be ended 
only by giving Indians indisputable proof of Britain’s 
desire to mete out justice, no matter who may suffer, 
that henceforward India is to be ruled with her 
consent, and not by force. So long as repressive 
measures like the Regulations of 1818 and 1819, per- 
mitting the executive to order deportation without charge 
or trial, and the Rowlatt, Press and Seditious Meetings 
Acts remain in force—so long as, in matters of personal 
and political freedom, Indians are not placed on the 
same level as other British citizens, there cannot possibly 
be the goodwill necessary for whole-hearted co-operation. 
I am told that it is likely that H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales will convey to India the happy news of the repeal 
of the Rowlatt Act. But is it wise to make India wait? 
Or is it expedient to make His Royal Highness tour India 
attended by a Governor-General who cannot be said to 
be popular? Let Britain ponder, and at once arrest 
growths that are likely, if allowed to spread, to poison 
the whole Indian body politic.—Yours, &c., 





Sr. Nima SIncu. 





Wetters to the Editor. 


THE ECLIPSE OF NONCONFORMITY. 

Srr,—I do not like the word “ Nonconformity,” and its 
use here seems rather to hide the issue. I like the 
part of the word which means no compromise, but there is 
another part which sounds too lixe a petulant squeal or the 
shriek of a shell. The word “ free” as applied to a Church 
is better, for it sets one thinking of the wind and of the 
spirit. Besides, it comes blowing from Galilee and brings one 
to the religion of Jesus. It is that which is in danger of 
eclipse. I fancy we do not speak clearly about Russia, or 
Ireland, or the League of Nations because, even at a generous 
estimate, the religion of Jesus only occupies half our heads 
or hearts. I do not mind very much if Nonconformity be 
eclipsed in something greater. I should like to see both 
Nonconformity and Anglicanism hopelessly lost in the King- 
dom of God. But I do mind if the religion of Jesus is being 
eclipsed, for then the sun has gone: And so one wants to 
know why the religion of Jesus passes from men’s hearts and 
how it will come back. Of course, at the moment, something 
is wrong with our nerves. They are overstrained and jangled. 
I never believed that, at the end of the war, there would 
be a sudden revival of religion, because I have never seen 
an influenza convalescent singing hymns or writing verse. 
I have seen him peevish and lying on his back. We have all 
had something much worse than influenza—we have been in 
Bedlam. You cannot expect us to hold a revival service on 
the asylum steps as soon as the gates are opened. 

The wind has to do something to us first. But exhaus- 
tion is only a temporary explanation. There is a deeper 
one. We are zll muddled in our heads. We have been for 
a long time. It was because we were muddled that we all 
came into the madhouse. We are confused about our beliefs, 
and are sometimes desert Semites and sometimes disciples 
of Jesus, and sometimes members of che Stock Exchange. 
We stand now on Sinai, now on the Mount of Olives, and 
now on Ludgate Hill, and try to think they all belong to 
the same range of hills. We do not know whether our God 
is a petty Arab Chieftain, or the Father of all, or the Chair- 
man of a Board of Directors, and so trying to think of Him 
as all three we naturally become a little confused and end 
in something like semi-agnosticism and unconscious 
materialism. It seems impossible, but during the war a 
barrister, who is also a churchwarden, called to recruit me 
under the Derby scheme and told me in the course of rather 
a long conversation that he had never noticed any develop- 
ment of thought between the Old and the New Testament. 
We cannot be expected to speak about Russia or be red-hot 
about the League of Nations if we are still wandering in the 
wilderness with a primitive Semitic God as our guide. All 
we can do with zeal is to guard our tent and look out for 
quails. And then there is Fear. I do not believe our heads 
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control us nearly as much as we like to imagine. We are 
quivering bundles of instincts. emotions, and moods. We are 
badly educated. We do not even know ourselves. Besides, 
we have either ignored our instincts, or else we have been 
taught to think of them as bad. And so in the midst of us 
is a jungle full of queer, shadowy forms, creeping things, and 
dark places. 

The jungle controls us, and in the centre of the jungle 
there is a queer, palpitating, but terribly powerful thing called 
Fear. It takes many disguises—and can walk with great 
companions. It can appear as prudence, or common sense, 
or wisdom. It can walk with patriotism and even with love. 
Or it can be a greedy, clutching, avaricious thing. But it is 
always there. It is hypocrisy to say it is not. I do not think 
it can be killed. I do not want it killed, for there is love 
somewhere in fear, but it can be transmuted, deepened, and 
broadened. Its forces can be redirected. It can become 
chivalry, hatred of injustice, and a very sensitive love toward 
the big family of man. So it seems to me we have to explore 
this jungle, study its soil, for it is very rich, and make the 
jungle our servant and not our master. Above all, we have 
to take this wild fear, tame it and harness it, and set it in 
traces. It can become a horse, and I am not certain but 
that it can become an angel. And the thought of a chariot 
brings me to the last thing. There is an idea abroad that 
we have found the religion of Jesus. We speak about it as 
if it were something one could see in a glass case at South 
Kensington. But that just shows how we have missed its 
essence. It is not a stuffed thing standing still. It is a life, 
an adventure, an undiscovered country, “ lands, isles, terri- 
tories and seigniories unknown,” and it seems to me that the 
best thing we can do is to set out to find it both for ourselves, 
for the world, and for generations yet unborn. We all know 
the next step, and when we have taken that we shall know 
the next.—Yours, &c., 


M. 


Sir,—The urgency for common Christian action in sup- 
port of clean politics and the League of Nations is beyond 
dispute. But we must make sure going, and I write to put 
another side of the case and to see whether “F.A.A.” can 
endorse it. 

1. On two matters of fact I do not find myself able to 
accept “ F.A.A.’s”’ presentation of the position in the Free 
Churches. 

(1) First, his appeal seems to rest, at least in part, on 
fear of the decline of Nonconformity. As Free Churches, 
he says, our “congregations are smaller,” our ‘“ Sunday 
schools declining,” our “ young people drifting away.” I 
think the diagnosis is pre-war. Inquiry to-day would 
certainly show that in some denominations, perhaps in all, 
congregations have increased since the war, and the number 
of Sunday school scholars notably advanced. 

(2) Nor can I agree that because of apathy in the Free 
Churches to social issues there is at the present time a drift 
to the Labor Party. As one associated with both move- 
ments, I say unhesitatingly that the decay of idealism is 
as obvious in the Labor Party as in any other movement 
or organization; Labor men who care supremely for the 
ideal social order are often overborne by men who care more 
for the immediate fortunes of the Party. The tendency in 
the Free Churches, as I see it, is this: Many Christian men 
and women are drawing aloof from all parties at the present 
time, believing that they can do better work on a non-party 
basis, holding themselves free to support or oppose men and 
measures on merit, with the common good as their standard 
of judgment. 

2. This brings me to the root of my dubiety concerning 
“F.A.A.’s” setting of the case. As already noted, he is 
obviously concerned about Nonconformity, and heralds its 
eclipse. Relatively, I care little whether or no the fear is 
well-founded. A Nonconformity which is for ever feeling 
its pulse had better die. The only Nonconformity which is 
worth while is that which forgets its own struggle to live in 
its fight fog the life of the world. What England and the 
world need to-day is not necessarily more Nonconformity, 
or more Conformity. It is more essential Christianity. 
That cannot come by an appeal, from the one side, to stir 
the fires of Nonconformist faith and pugnacity; nor by 








an appeal, from the other side, to quicken Anglican zeal. 
It can only come by a return of both Nonconformity and 
Conformity to the primitive loyalties of the Christian faith, 
to an honest, unfaltering, adventurous acceptance of the 
Will of Jesus Christ as the Lord of life, personal and public, 
domestic, industrial, and inter-racial. 

3. So I venture to advance two constructive proposals : 

(1) The first concerns the attitude of Christian citizens 
to political parties, programmes and projects, and to appeals 
to denominational fear or pride. Let us, as Christians, 
oppose with strength all class-conscious schemes, whether 
they aim at the defence of the wealthy, “ the championship 
of the middle classes,” or the arraying of the mass of manual 
workers in hostility against the rest of the nation. Let us, 
as decisively, resist all attempts to fling Churches into 
opposition one against the other, and seek with all our 
hearts the way of agreement and comprehension. Positively, 
let us live for the highest welfare of the whole community, 
divesting ourselves of sectarian or party prejudices, 
ambitions, and bitterness. Jesus meant the Kingdom of 
God to be the one burning concern of His Church. By the 
Kingdom I believe He meant the rule of God, penetrating 
life everywhere, impelling men to seek with joy the good 
of their fellows of every class and race. Let that be the 
standard which as Christian men and women we follow. 

(2) The second proposal concerns the collective action 
of Christians as citizens. Holding aloof from all parties, the 
Churches should exalt this standard of unselfish communal 
service. The obligation does not rest solely on the Free 
Churches. It rests with the Church of England, with the 
Roman Catholic Church, and with the Churches of the 
nations overseas. We need here in England a Christian 
Social Council, authorized to speak and act on behalf of all 
the Churches on national social issues. We need also a 
Christian International, lirking the Churches of all lands, 
authorized to speak and act on their behalf on questions 
international and inter-racial. It is, in part, the lack of 
these organs of expression which leaves the corporate 
Christianity of the nation and of the world without effective 
influence on the vast issues of this day. 

May I add that with all my heart [I support “F.A.A.’s”’ 
appeal for instant action in support of the League of Nations, 
and should welcome a future opportunity of referring in the 
columns of THE Nation to a step in that direction which one 
of the Free Church Conferences will be invited to take next 
month.—Yours, &c., 

Henry CARTER. 

1, Central Buildings, Westminster, S.W. 


Smr,—‘ The Eclipse of Nonconformity”’ is a good 
provocative title, but I hope that Free Churchmen will not 
fetch out their denominational artillery for a retaliatory 
strafe. For your correspondent’s article is really a criticism 
of. all the Churches, and even more, it is a criticism of an 
inadequate conception of what the Christian religion really 
is. I do not think that Free Churchmen were, as “F. A. A.”’ 
thinks, angry over the Enabling Bill. Indeed, Noncon- 
formist leaders found it almost as hard to get their followers 
angry as the Anglican leaders found it hard to get their 
followers interested. To-day, the Christian mind is not 
functioning in the Churches. Some eager spirits are 
travelling, and they will find the way for the rest. Mean- 
while, the truth is that the Church is struggling with the 
discovery that the implications of the Christian faith and 
the needs of humanity are both larger than it suspected. 

There was a time when, in the realm of conduct, it was 
sufficient for religion to reinforce the ordinary and accepted 
moralities. But the industrial age has created a new world 
with new and very menacing features. The Christian Church 
ought to have observed in time the moral significance of a 
process which gave an unnatural stimulus to the passion of 
covetousness, lessened the control of the individual over 
his own life, concealed the more important consequences of 
his action or inaction from his view, or made them seem 
negligible in so vast an aggregate. It should have uttered 
its protest against so tremendous a depreciation of person- 
ality—the one treasure it was set to guard. There were 
prophets who warned us and we did not stone them; we 
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gave them over to the Mutual Improvement Societies. But 
the result is that Society threatens to perish from its 
corporate immoralities, immoralities for which everyone is 
responsible and no one has a remedy. This is a humiliating 
situation for the Christian Church, because it is bound to 
say that there is a remedy. Those who believe in Christ 
must believe that there is a cure, even for civilization. But 
the Churches have never applied themselves to explore the 
implications of their faith, for the corporate life of mankind. 

Accordingly, when some national or international crisis 
arises and the Church is expected to say something, it cannot 
say anything distinctive or enlightening, it cannot speak 
with authority because it cannot speak with knowledge, or 
with conviction, or with one voice. The traditional con- 
ception of religion encourages the domestic virtues, but it 
gives the average man almost no clue whatever to Christian 
action in commercial or political life, or international 
concerns. He has no training to enable him to say as soon 
as he sees a given head-line in a daily paper, “ This is 
damnable.’’ If a Cabinet Minister were to be fined some day 
for being drunk, the Churches would be scandalized and 
would demand his resignation and probably get it. But if 
he advocates a policy which may be the negation of 
Christianity, which starves a million people or embitters 
two nations for a generation, the Christian Church has to 
wait till his sin has conceived and brought forth death before 
it can pronounce on its quality. It never occurs to most 
men to draw together their religion and their politics, or to 
suspect that there is a Christian way for Ireland, and for 
India, and for industrial strife at home, a way which only 
those who have assimilated the Christian principle and 
believe in the Christian resources, can discover. So as the 
Church will not help them to think, they take their news- 
paper, with its doctored news, its contempt of ideals, its 
pandering to the lower appetites, and presently begin to 
retail its suggestions and spread its moral contagion, without 
suspecting that they are denying their Lord. 

The world at large cannot endure the cruelty of its 
present estrangements, and it must despise a Church, if, 
with all its great claims, it can show no remedy. But the 
Church, if it is to help, must revise its whole agenda, and 
among other things it must somehow see that its members 
are provided (1) with the materials for a Christian judgment 
on the problems of the corporate life, and that means an 
honest Press, and (2) a meeting place where Christian people 
can take counsel with one another on these matters, learn 
from those who know, and explore the moral resources 
available for the help of mankind.—Yours, Xc., 


W. R. Matrtsy. 


Sirn,—The letter of “F. A. A.” awakens within me two 
contrary feelings: the one a feeling of thankfulness for his 
drastic challenge, the other a feeling of deep regret that he 
has not recognized more completely the extent of the work 
that is actually being done along the lines he indicates. I 
have exceptional opportunities of knowing what is going on 
in the Free Churches and it is the simple truth to say that 
throughout the country the feeling is growing that Prus- 
sianism in our midst is the enemy and must be fought to the 
death. In our “ Fraternals,’ at the Association meetings, 
at mass meetings of the F.C.C., the theme is perpetually 
before the people. Very many of us, to whom the people are 
willing to listen, never lose an opportunity in sermon or in 
public speech, or in printed article, to bear our witness. And 
the amazing response we receive testifies to the deep feelings 
which are stirring in the hearts of the people. 

The Free Churches are far more alive than our friend 
“FP A. A.” imagines. The Baptist Union, for example, 
invited Lord Hugh Cecil to Birmingham for the express 
purpose of supporting his advocacy of the League of Nations. 
What is needed is an adequate expression of the feeling of 
our people. The feeling is intense, but the country does not 
know this; for one thing because the Press does not give it 
publicity. Lord Hugh Cecil’s magnificent address at Bir- 
mingham was dismissed in the local Press in a few lines; 
but the record of a particularly bloody prize fight occupied 
columns. And it is the same everywhere. The public are 
not allowed to know what the Free Churches (and other 
Churches too) are really thinking and doing. 


” 
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At the same time I agree that the cause is urgent and 
that some officials need a serious awakening. But this is 
true of others besides Free Churchmen. In my opinion 
immediate steps should be taken to call together the leaders 
of all religious bodies for the purpose of preparing a mani- 
festo setting forth the Christian ethic concerning inter- 
national relationships and insisting upon 


its practice.— 
Yours, &c. 


, Freperic C. Sprers. 
Regent’s Park Chapel, N.W. 





THE DESTRUCTION AT KIEFF. 

Sir,—You justly stigmatize the destruction of the water- 
works of Kieff as “a barbarity which robs the perpetrators 
of any claim to civilization.” I was lately in Kieff and saw 
for myself the suffering of the people from lack of water. 
It was due to the Bolsheviks, who h'ad destroyed the water- 
works before they abandoned the city to the Ukrainians and 
Poles. I saw Polish soldiers engaged in the work of repairing 
the waterworks, but I cannot say whether they had completed 
it before they left. Whether we accept or reject the state- 
ment of the Poles that they did not, in their turn, destroy 
the waterworks, we can agree that the Bolsheviks must allow 
the same terms to be applied to themselves as they have 
applied to the Poles in this connection.—Yours, «c., 

Rotuay ReyNoxps. 

97, Mortimer Street, W. 1. 

{Our censure, of course, applies to the Bolsheviks if, as 
Mr. Reynolds suggests, the blame rests on their 
shoulders instead of on the Poles.—Ep., Nation. ] 
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Amount already acknowledged in THe Nation 1,144 10 1 

Profit on a Jumble Sale and Village Dance got 
up by Miss de Maupas, Rugby : a 30 0 O 
Mrs. E. Margaret Murray, British East Africa 30 0 0 
H. Schmidt, Soerabaja, Java... sis we 25 0 0 
Cc. L. R. a Bits ee ee was i 5 0 0 

A Senegalese who married a German, St. James’ 
Club os ne ie 34 a 8 1l 3 
£1,235 1 4 





Poetrp. 


TWO POEMS BY MELEAGER OF GADARA. 
TRANSLATED BY RICHARD ALDINGTON. 
Love at AUCTION. 


Let him be sold as he sleeps in his mother’s arms, let 
him be sold! Why should such a wastrel be 
nourished ? 

Iie was born snub-nosed and winged; he scratches 
savagely with his nails, he laughs and cries at once; 
moreover he is obstinate, ever-talking, sharp-sighted, 
wild, and not even gentle to his mother. A complete 
monster. 

Let him be sold. If any merchant, just about to sail, 
wishes to buy a slave, let him step forward. 

But see! he begs, he weeps! I will not sell you! Be 
happy, you shall stay and grow up near Zenophile. 


He Tureatens Love. 

Now by Aphrodite, I will burn all you have, Love, your 
arrows and your Scythian quiver ; I will burn them! 

Why do you laugh like a fool and grin with your 
wrinkled-up nose and sneer? I think you will soon 
laugh with a wry face! I will cut off your wings, 
the guides of Desire, and I will bind your feet with 
a bronze chain. ; 

Yet I shall win but a Cadmean victory if I keep you too 
near me, like a lynx in the goat-pastures. Go then, 
hard-to-conquer, bind on light sandals and fly away 
on new swift wings! 
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The GHorld of Hooks. 


Tue * Nation” Orrice, THurspay NiGut. 
THE following is our weckly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

‘A History of British Socialism.’’ Vol. Il. By M. Beer. 
(Bell. 15s.) 

‘Space, Time, and Gravitation.”’ By A. 5. Eddington. 
bridge University Press. 15s.) 

“A History of Persian Literature under Tartar Dominion.” 
By Edward G. Browne. (Cambridge University Press. 


(Cam- 


“The Happy Foreigner.”’ 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
* * * 


A Novel. By Enid Bagnold. 


Ir is odd that in Tue Nation of a fortnight ago there 
should have appeared next to one another two eloquent 
reviews upon two men with “all-round’’ views of life— 
Silvanus Thompson-and Major Hesketh Pritchard. They 
differ, of course, in zange of activities but they 
are alike in keeping their windows open to all 
points of the compass. If one had to define a man with an 
all-round point of view, one would be inclined to call him 
a man with the sacred thirst of knowledge—“ his mind,”’ as 
Walton said of Donne, “ was liberal and unwearied in the 
search for knowledge, with which his vigorous soul is now 
satisfied.’”’ The last thing the all-rounder will ever be 
content with is a bureaucracy of knowledge, the Board of 
belles lettres, the Board of biology, the Board of politics, 
and against the biggest Board of all, that with ‘“ Trespassers 
will be prosecuted’? slapped over it, he will pit his 
dynamite of spirit until he die. 

* x * 

SHELLEY, who wrote “It (poetry) is at once the centre 
and circumference of knowledge; it is that which compre- 
hends all knowledge and that to which all science must be 
referred,’’ was that kind of person, and so was Milton, 
who meddled with divorce and other things most unsuitable 
to the biographer of Comus. Morris was another—what 
have sagas to do with Socialism?—and Chaucer, and 
Shakespeare, and Blake, and Dr. Johnson, and Coleridge, 
and Donne, and Whitman, and James Martineau, and 
Browning, and a very respectable quorum of others, who 
never would mind their own business or cultivate their own 
gardens. William James cnce wrote :— 

“The mutations of society from generation to genera- 
tion are, in the main, directly or indirectly due to the acts 
or example of individuals. . . . Thus social evolution is the 
resultant of the interaction of two wholly distinct factors, 
the individual... and the social environment, with its 
power of adopting or rejecting both him and his gifts. 
Both factors are essential to change. The community 
stagnates without the impulse of the individual. The 
impulse dies away without the sympathy of the community. 
... The evolutionary view of history, when it denies the 
vital importance of individual initiative is an utterly 
vague and unscientific conception.”’ 

But who did James mean by these individuals? No others 
than the interferers, the Paul Prys, those insatiably curious, 
restless, upsetting, plaguey people, whose incessant 
katabolism is for ever elbowing the world out of joint. One 
might indeed define true literature as the art of making 
oneself a thorough nuisance. 

* * * 

SaMUEL Butter, who was yet another of these catastrophic 
activities, vsed to say that success in evolation was to the 
“good all-round organism.’’ Some millions of years ago, 
in the Eocene period, there lived a little animal called 
Tarsius, who was a startling confirmation of Aristotle’s 
aphorism that there is nothing in the end which was not 
also in the beginning. For this little animal was such an 
all-rounder in potentialities that he became the parental 
stock of the old world and new world monkeys, the anthro- 
poids, and man. And in spite of our ignorance of his 
biography, we do know that those of his children who have 
done well in life are the all-rounders like man, rather than 
the forest specialists like the gorilla. There is something 
in life which demands that its highest products should get 
a general hang of the machinery of living rather than a 
particular knowledge of this crank and that bolt. Morris 
used to point out that one of the worst evils of modern 





| 
| 
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industry was its excessive sub-division. Work is bound to 
be mechanical so long as the workman’s intelligence cannot 
circulate into the general body of the work, or even affect 
the value and quality of the isolated portion upon which he 
is engaged, so long, that is to say, as his knowledge cannot 
grasp the relation of the part to the whole. What is true 
of natural history, industry, literature, and indeed all 
phenomena, is also true of the mind. It is the adaptable, 
exploring Tarsii of thought who hold the keys of the 
universe and one by one unlock its secret doors. Just before 
the war the President of the Royal Physical Society of 
Edinburgh gave an address upon Bergson, the bandit 
Bergson who descended from his philosophical mountain like 
a wolf upon the fold of the biologists. ‘To some,’’ the 
President begins, 


it may seem strange indeed that this opportunity for 
scientific discourse should be used to direct attention to 
the biological views of a Professor of Philosophy. Is Saul 
also among the prophets? Can even a brilliant philosopher 
instruct us in Biology? Why are we so quick to bid the 
shoemaker stick to his last? Is it because we know the 
difficulty of getting a firm grip of any one subject? Or is 
our jealousy for the sanctity of ‘ intellectual preserves’ in 
part due to the fact that intruders, when really men of 
might, are more or less upsetting, disarranging our mental 
furniture and making us uncomfortable? Whatever may 
be the motive of our trespass notice-boards, we have only 
to look around to be convinced that they are of little avail. 
For the strong the day of ‘intellectual preserves‘ is over.’’ 

*% * % 


Do we, I wonder, realize what it means for one of the 
greatest biologists in the world to humble his science before 
a Professor of Philosophy, and to say of the nature-poets that 
they are the “truest, because deepest, biologists of us all’’? 
It is this indeterminism, this recognition of the limits and 
relativity of any single and particular plot of knowledge, 
this attitude of eager reception to the profitable things that 
may be learned from other plots, and breadth of perception 
which sees all the plots as so many individual expressions 
of a landscape—which are the distinguishing marks of 
greatness of mind. That is what we mean when we speak 
ot the modesty of true genius. And it is precisely Bergson’s 
own view of evolution. Suppleness, he says, means success 
—‘ at the root of life there is an effort to engraft on to the 
necessity of physical forces the largest possible amount of 
indetermination,’’ and which makes the nervous system 
“a veritable reservoir of indetermination.’’ The innate 
knowledge in intelligence, he says elsewhere, is of relations, 
and “in vain we force the living into this or that one of 
our intellectual moulds. All the moulds crack.” It is being 
doubted nowadays whether even inorganic matter is not 
subject, or has not been subject, to “ the tremendous internal 
push ”’ of life, driven by “ the immense impulse”’ behind it 
“to climb higher and higher, to run greater and greater 
risks in order to arrive at greater and greater efficiency.” 
May not, says the biologist, the anima animans “ be allowing 
us glimpses of its presence in the architecture of the 
crystal, in the hidden ‘ life’ of jewels and in radio-activity ? 
We wonder if Time has, after all, simply flowed over the 
opal and the agate, and whether the beryl has garnered no 
fruits of experience?’’ Or as Vaughan, in his quaint, beauti- 
ful way, says of stones :— 

‘“ Which in the darkest nights point to their homes, 

By some hid sense their Maker gave.” 
* * * 

Tus universal vision of creative and insurgent con- 
sciousness, with all its evidence in the past and lofty hope 
for the future, has been given us not by modern literature 
but modern thought, boldly trespassing upon the kingdom 
of literature. It is thus a sharp rebuke to the illiberal 
exclusivism of so much of modern letters which resents any 
intrusion upon its private affairs, as the Board of Agriculture 
resented any outside lover of England protesting against 
its efforts to have the hedges of our countryside destroyed. 
It has lost, or is losing, the interfering, fighting spirit which 
made little Tarsius found his illustrious line and Shelley 
write “ Prometheus.’’ The real prize of life, that not merely 
of living it, but of reflecting upon it and “enlarging it 
indefinitely ’’ will have passed it by. It is no great matter, 
for that spirit means to carry on its work, and if there is a 
lock-out from the workshop in the old neighborhood, then 
it will seek and find one elsewhere. 


H. J. M. 
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Hediews. 


A MINORITY LEADER. 
“Life of Lord Courtney.’’ By G. P. Goocn. 


WitHin the last fortnight the completed lives of two 
famous English citizens have been given to the world. Both 
were statesmen, and for a portion of their lives at least were 
contemporaries, and both were representative men. There, 
however, their likeness ended. In character and ideals even 
Nature’s ever-varying mould rarely shaped two more utterly 
dissimilar beings than Lord Courtney and Lord Beaconsfield. 
The contrast was both accidental and vital. Coming of 
widely diverse stocks, they ploughed a different soil, and 
sowed a different seed. They neither sought the same things 
nor got them. For the greater part of his life Beaconsfield 
was in power or near it, making Governments or destroying 
Governments. Courtney never led a party or even sat in a 
Cabinet, and at the close of his long and incessantly active 
life was one of the most intellectually isolated figures in 
England. Most of the plums went to the artist who appealed 
to the people's imagination ; few to the thinker who sought 
to reach their mind and conscience. But after studying 
Mr. Gooch’s luminous portrait, one divines at once the 
governing quality of Courtney’s political temper and the 
limitations it imposed on his career. Prophet as he was, and 
ready with Ezekiel to cry “ Woe to the bloody city! ” he was 
no mere solitary, no eremite. He was simply a born leader 
of the minority. He aimed at the tutorship of a few faithful 
souls, and hoped through them to awaken and influence 
the rest. “I have no party,’ he truthfully said. 
He was a_ superior man, holding the creed of 
democracy, while disapproving its mechanical expression in 
majority rule; an aristocrat of the mind, resolved to school 
and ennoble it by always telling it the truth, and assuming 
its power to rise above passion. With his rigid, intellectual 
honesty, his absorbing zeal for the well-being of men, he 
could hardly hope to attain a post of supreme command. 
If Courtney had been Prime Minister. of England 
in 1899, there would have been no Boer War. If he had held 
power from 1911 (the year of the fatal Moroccan policy) till 
1914, there might possibly have been no European war, at 
all events, there would have been a tremendous effort to 
marshal the moral and the prudential sense of his country 
and of Europe. But one doubts whether the materialism and 
Philistinism of the European society of our time possessed 
the faculty of response to his appeal to rational intelligence 
and the religious sensibilities. The England of the ’nineties 
did not want even a Gladstone, to say nothing of a Courtney ; 
it preferred Joseph Chamberlain. 

It is not, of course, possible to hold that in all respects 
Courtney was in advance of his age, or an effective monitor 
of it. Mr. Gooch tells, with some piquant detail, the story 
of his smaller lapses from the expanding Liberalism of the 
*seventies and ’eighties, his distrust of the county franchise, 
his refusal of free schools,* his vote for retaining the dis- 
qualification for medical relief. Even to the end of his days 
he was prone to take for gospel the maxims of the political 
economy which assumed that with “ self-help” industrial 
England could become as virtuous and well-to-do as it had 
any right to be. Here the shrewd but coarse and intolerant 
Chamberlain, bent on setting up what Mr. Gooch calls the 
“rival theory of the minimum standard of life,” and in 
capturing the Liberal Party for it, left Courtney standing in 
a rather pathetic isolation of thought. Nevertheless, his 
error flowed from something noble in himself, and necessary 
to his times. Inequalitarian as he was, he was profoundly 
impressed with the importance of the individual, and 
of public opinion expressed throvgh individual teaching 
and effort. And he hac cause to distrust govern- 
ment. If the State of his youth neglected the people, that 
of his age had become a monster, which devoured them. So 
his object became more and more to stimulate the “ men of 
conscience and intellect of all classes,’’ and when he called on 





(Maemillan.) 





*On this subject, Lord Morley administered a stiff rebuke to the 
friend whom he greatly loved and admired:—‘‘ You will have as 
assuredly to go back from your present position about free schools 
as you have had to go back from your old position about county 
franchise I have tried pretty hard to make an eirenicon between 
you and the Radicals, but I must give it up as a bad job. And 
henceforth you and Jesse Collings may fight it out besween you. You 
will be worsted.” 








them to arise and lead society out of the spirit of war and 
hatred, they were not there, or rather, the overpowering 
might of the State mechanism, and the bad or light men who 
governed it, crushed their effort down. But that effort was 
the crown of Courtney’s career. When the world plunged 
into war there could be no silence, no acquiescence 
for him, and no merely naticnal view of the strife. Life for 
him in its precious intimacies was England. But his thought 
was given to Europe. He was not a whole-hogger even in 
pacifism, and a letter of Delane records the great Editor's 
“fright” at a leader of Courtney’s in the “ Times,” fiercely 
upbraiding Russia for Gortchakoff's breach of the Treaty of 
Paris. He was rather a moderator in war as in civil policy. 
In 1914 he was convinced that the complete physical 
triumph of either side would prove a disaster to civilization, 
and that if a new “moral world’’* was ever to arise from 
the struggle, it must be based on the “ mutual respect” of 
the combatants. As he could not stop the war, he and Lady 
Courtney strove to ameliorate it a little by looking after the 
forlorn beings, prisoners and stray nationals marooned on 
alien shores, here and in Germany, and in striving to 
moderate measures of war policy, such as the indiscriminate 
blockade, which threatened a peace of starvation. In theory 
Courtney thought (and said) with Louise Michel: “La 
philanthropie c’est un mensonge.” Yet it was as a philan- 
thropist that he ended his career. 

Mr. Gooch’s picture is of a personality of singular 
warmth and joyousness. Courtney loved children, and was 
much loved by them. And he had great physical exuberance. 
He was fond of shouting poetry in the open air, and at 
seventy-five, in driving through the Black Forest, he came 
upon a flowering oleander, rose in the carriage, and took off 
his hat, exclaiming “ Hail to thee!” much to the astonish- 
ment of the villagers. Though Aristides spoke and held 
himself a little stiffly to the world, even to it he had nothing 
of the bear but its skin,t+ while in his circle he was, in turns, 
romp and raconteur, a pasha of a hundred tales. Yet it is 
a true description of him to say that he was an austere man, 
if we add the mental comment that the austerity was mainly 
reserved for himself. He would not bend, and Mr. Gooch’s 
biography is in no small degree a record of what moral 
inflexibility and want of party spirit lost him in the way of 
power and place. When Lady Courtney read the letter 
to Gladstone foreshadowing his opposition to Home Rule, 
she exclaimed: “ Bang goes the Chancellorship!” “ Bang” 
went the world for Courtney when the inner call sounded 
loud and clear. It is not too muth to say that he might have 
had the Chancellorship from Gladstone, the Speakership from 
Salisbury, and at least the third place in a Liberal-Radical 
Government, had he either accepted the whole Radical creed, 
or been in turn a Home Ruler or, on his rejection 
of Home Rule, an orthodox Unionist.t Mr. Gooch shows how 
in case after case he was driven to examine all things, and 
satisfy a fastidious mind that it was well to move 
either with Liberalism or with Toryism when only half- 
approving the captain of the crowd or its direction. 
Indeed, he felt too deeply and knew too much to line 
mechanically up with any kind of movement. 
Yet he was always availabie for “good citizenship.” 
His famous and most hospitable house in Chelsea 
was a resort of widely separated minds, united in 
withstanding some passion of the hour, and __ finding 
in Courtney their natural leader. Character, governed by 
intellect, was his gift to society. “I wish there was more 
Cornish granite like you in the world,”’ said his friend Earl 
Grey of him. Steadfastness was not in that world; least 
of all in its soft, crumbling statesmanship. So in speech 
and writing Courtney, though not an orthodox Christian, 
tried to stiffen it on the lines of Christian morality. 
“Keep your Empire tolerant. Don’t be always annexing, 
and crushing the little peoples. Stick to Free Trade. Stop 
and think. Realize that other people have rights, and some 
thing to say. Try and stem your ever-growing temper of 
aggression.” 

This then was the Liberalism of the spirit, at enmity 
with the opportunist Imperialism of the Rosebery-Grey- 


mass 





*A phrase in an article of THE NATION, cn which Courtney 
commented in a letter to Mr. Hobhouse, who was not, however, the 
writer. 

+ Lord Northbourne. 

tOn the question of Irish Government he seemed to lean to 4 
“ Colonial Constitution.” 
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STARVATION. 


Heartrending Scenes Amongst Dying Children. 
NO FOOD — NO CLOTHES — NO HOPE. 


5,000,000 Need Melp and Succour— AND AT ONCE! 





The Paramount Duty of Great Britain as a Nation and of Every True Briton as an Indivi dual 


TARVATION is the awful Monument fast being sculptured by the 
S hand of Death in thousands of Towns and Villages of Europe 
where Millions of Children are starving and dying. They are in 
daily, hourly, peril. It is not a threatened calamity, but a frightful 
and active tragedy that is being enacted NOW—minute by minute, 


even as you read NOW. 


Thousands have died in the past few weeks and thousands more 
are now on the point of death. Each new death is another hammer 
blow upon the Sculptor’s chisel fashioning this infamous Memorial 
to the callousness of a civilisation that allows such things to be. 

Shall we in Great Britain permit our cold aloofness to become a 
byword and a tradition amongst our neighbours? 
these wretched little ones suffer the pangs of a slow and agonising 
death because we are apathetic to help? 


HOW YOU CAN EASILY SAVE 








ONE OR MORE FROM A 
HORRIBLE DOOM. 








History has shown that Britons 
@re made of better stuff. The 
credit, the honour, the dignity of 
our great Nation are at stake to- 
day, and this very moment in 
which you are reading is the 
period of TEST. If you send even 
a few shillings NOW, while there 
is yet time, you will have saved at 
least one innocent young life from 
@ horrible doom. But if you feel 
sorry—and shrug your shoulders— 
and leave it to others, so surely 
will another innocent young life 
be needlessly sacrificed. 


Just think of it! All the time, 
outside our very doors, a multitude 
of helpless children and stricken 
Mothers are yerishing for want 
of food and clcthes, not One 
Thousand, Two Thousand, or a Hun- 
dred Thousand, but MILLIONS! 
It is not in China or Tibet. It is 
in Europe—a mere tourist’s trip 
from where you are reading now. 


A TERRIBLE FACT. 





Cruel cold and famine are 
stalking amongst those helpless 
mites, without clothing, without 
fires, without shelter, and spread- 
ing their miserable agony far and 
wide. It is a terrible fact that in 
some districts there is not a child 
alive under the age of 7 years. 


A recent report states: ‘‘ Many 
of the poor refugees have even 
been stripped of their clothes, and 
left naked to die. Thousands of 
adults and children have not 
tasted any norma! food for weeks, 
but have existed on roots and 
leaves and dandelions. The olive- 
green colour of their skin and 
deep-sunken eyes testify to their 
ghastly sufferings. These poor 
people— mad with hunger—have in 
pome case eaten the flesh from the 
bodies of their dead comrades.” 


“In some towns in Central 
Europe there is no Milk, no Fats, 
no Meats. BABIES WHO ARE 
NOT FED BY THEIR WEAK, 
HALF-STARVED MOTHERS HAVE 
NO FOOD BUT FROST-BITTEN 
POTATOES. In most cases they 
die. But far greater the tragedy 
of those that live on in this 
@ppalling misery.” 


HOW YOU CAN HELP. 





Many of us can spare a few 
shillings, others a few pounds, 
others a hundred or a thousand 
pounds—without stint or sacrifice. 
Your opportunity is now. All the 
channels of relief are organised— 
part by America under the guiding 
hand of Mr. Hoover, and part by 
Britain’s ‘Save the Children” 
Fund, under the Chairmanship of 
Lord Weardale which has this 
year contributed over £250,000 to 
help the little ones in all Famine 
areas, irrespective of Race, 
Politics, or Religion. 


Many contributions have already been received 
urgent appeal made to the generosity of the . oe Doe 
he egg po ag be nom of the “Save 
shes again to tender his warmest and si 
who have already listened to the c "o oe a, 
and have so generously contributed to 


Nation, and Lord 
the Children Fund ’~ 


all of the suffering little ones 
wards saving the lives of others. 


WHY HESITATE LONGER—WHILE You HESITATE 





THE CHILDREN DIE. 





Shall we let 
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But for each one who has given THERE MU 
FIVE WHO HESITATE—whose hearts have been stirred by the 
appeal, but who have not allowed their better 
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feelings to have 
their way. It is to these, and to 
ALL WHO READ NOV, that the 
averting of a colossal monument of 
Starvation is entrusted. 

Rang of og —— of little 
ones who are in immediate peril. 
Think of the blood-ties, o 4 the 
terrible sacrifices we have made in 
the war that civilisation might be 
spared, and think that now—in 
spite of all—the awful aftermath 
of war is threatening the destiny 
of mankind in this appalling 
fashion. 

Plague and disease, stunted 
babies, shrivelled breasts, in- 
capable of nourishment; ea sterile 
earth, devoid of crops; hundreds 
of square miles of country, without 
Milk, without Bread, without 
Medicines, and without clothing of 
any kind—and above all, the gaunt 
and towering Figure of Starvation 
snatching abies from _ their 
mothers’ arms and _ claiming 
victims every hour. 

This is the tragedy, and to-day 
is our great opportunity to stay 
its course. If we let to-morrow 
dawn before we have done our 
utmost to help, who knows how 
many more infant lives will pay 
forfeit. 











Shall we, by our indifference, create a justification for the 
ction of 


A MONUMENT OF STARVATION 
in every City, Town, or Village of Great Britain to immortalise 
our neglect of these little ones? 


SAVE THE 
CHILDREN FUND 


Objects: 


To help the Children 
Throughout theFamineAreaS& 


PaTRoNS: His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; His 
Eminence Cardinal Bourne, 
Archbishop of Westminster; 
the Rev. A. T. Guttery; the 
Rt. Hon. Earl Curzon, K.G.; 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Robert 
Cecil, M.P. 

To LORD WEARDALB, 

Chairman of Committee of 

“Save the Children Fund” 

(Room 279), 
26, Golden Square, Regent St., 
London, W.1. 

Sir,—I would like to help the 
Starving Children in the Famine 
Areas of Europe and Asia Minor 
ee Seana 
as @ donation to the “ Save the 
Children” Fund. 


The Nation, 26/6/20. 











N.B.—Offers of assistance and co- 
operation are invited from Public 
Men and Leaders of Society—any- 
one, in fact, who has in the past 
assisted to raise Funds in the 
form of Local Subscription Lists, 
Charity Social Events, Gymkhanas, 
Open-Air Concerts, &c. Every 
true Britisher—man, woman, or 
child—must recognise the need of 
doing something and at once.— 

T. C. BencH. 
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Asquith period. Courtney thought the latter a pitiful affair, 
and in this vein wrote (in 1901) a long and hitherto unpub- 
lished letter of criticism to Lord Rosebery, its chief. 

** Not the satisfaction of duty but the maintenance of 
power is the ery of your appeal. What moves you is the 
apprehension of attack. 
Nemi, who keeps watch and ward over his temple, 
weapon in hand, to confront the attacks of successive 
assailants, one of whom will one day kill him as he killed 
his predecessor, only to succeed to the same armed 
watchfulness and the same inevitable fate.’’ 

Courtney lived to realize his prophecy and to see the 
armed peace of the watcher of Nemi end in the universal 
war. Only a few listened to the seer, and nearly all 
upbraided him when, as the struggle went on and one book 
of fate was burned after another, he besought his country 
to take heed of the remainder. Let us record once more 


that this experience of defeated hopes for humanity 
never soured the man who entertained them. A glorious 
wedded companionship soothed Courtney’s cares for 


society and sustained his naturally high and confident 
spirit. Mr. Gooch’s admirably balanced narrative is no 
story even of intellectual failure ; unless it be that Courtney 
hardly foresaw the tremendous change of structure that must 
come if the modern democratic State is ever to be free 
of its dangerous masters. Or if failure there was, it lay in 
Courtney’s age and its ideals, rather than in his life-witness 
against their excesses, and his grind exemplar of the civilized 
man, pleading for civilization. 
HH. W. M. 





AS THE SPARKS FLY UPWARD. 


“The Cdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles.” 
Explained by J. T. SHEPPARD. 
Press. 20s. net.) 


Translated and 
(Cambridge University 


Tr is little more than forty years since Oxford discovered that 
the Greek tragedies could tread the modern stage. Playgoers 
of Caroline and Georgian times got their knowledge of the 
Heroes from such dramas as Dryden’s “(édipus,’’ that 
strange mixture of vigor and bad taste, or Ambrose Philips’s 
“Distrest Mother,” which savored more of Racine than of 
anything Athenian. Even the poor Senecan stuff of Glover’s 
“ Medea ’’ suited Mrs. Siddons, who could raise applause by 
declaiming such lines as :— 
‘To perpetrate thy mischief 

The winds ehall lend their swiftness, hell its fiends, 

The sea its fury, and the sun his flames.’’ 

In those days the Athenian tregedies were largely in the 
hands of the grammarians, who did good work in gradually 
establishing a sound text, though even here they loft much 
for their successors to do. Nowadays the exponent of 
Sophocles may learn something from the stage, and Mr. 
Sheppard, whose own sense of Greek is delicate and exact, 
has helped to stage this play at Cambridge and has seen the 
admirable performance of the late M. Mounet-Sully in Paris. 
The result of his skill and experience is a work which on its 
particular lines as an explanation of the play must supersede 
all earlier editions of “(Edipus on the Throne.’”’ To Mr. 
Sheppard Sophocles owes the proof that almost all the objec- 
tions urged against the conduct and constitution of the play, 
even those of Wilamowitz and Mr. Gilbert Murray, are void 
of substance. This is a vindication not only of the art of 
Sophocles, but also of the criticism of Aristotle. 


Mr. Sheppard draws a sharp distinction between the | 


trilogies of ASschylus, which were composed “ to justify the 
ways of God to man,” and the plays of Sophocles, in which, as 
he contends, there is no direct warning against sin. In this 
play the man who suffers an almost unequalled peripeteia is 
not bad but noble, and he falls “ in spite of his nobility, 
partly as a result of it.” We believe with Mr. Sheppard 
that those who find poetic justice in the catastrophe are in 
error, but their case is hardly weak enough to deserve his 
contemptuous rejection, which may indeed tend to harden 
them in their faith, not the less for his frank admission of the 
flaws in (Fdipus’s nobility. Moreover, it is idle to suppose 
that these flaws did not exist in him before the difficulties 
and misfortune which immediately preceded his fall. There 
was no change of character, and the difficulties only made 
visible what must always have been in grain. It is true that 


| 


You remind me of the priest of | 


some of the charges are flimsy and trivial. He has been 
accused of egoism, of a self-confidence which leans towards 
vanity. He does, indeed, describe himself as “the all- 
renowned CEdipus,”’ but with the example of Odysseus before 
us we can see no vanity in this. Moreover, he uses the phrase 
in order to comfort his-suffering people with the assurance 
that he can and will help them. He thinks that the slaying 
of a king is worse than ordinary murder, but could a king 


| do less? He boasts that he had saved Thebes once, but then 


_ and therefore never loses our sympathy. 


| alias. 


he had, and he well might hope to save it again. Pride he 
has, but not in great excess, and, if we may follow Mary 
Bennet’s distinction, it does not slide into vanity. In the 
reproach that he is hot-headed and reckless there is more 
substance. He is quick to lose his temper with Tiresias and 
to become grossly abusive, and no less quick to form and 
express a groundless suspicion of his brother-in-law, Creon. 
Such a spirit is in keeping with the temper which had made 
him slay not only Laius but all Laius’s company. If we 
could agree with Mr. Sheppard, as we cannot, that when he 
comes to tell the tale he exults in the completeness of the 
slaughter, we should feel his fault to be even worse. He may 
on the whole have been a good king, but such a man must 
have ruled arbitrarily at times, and his conduct in the crisis 
shows that it would not have taken much opposition to turn 
him into a tyrant, though actually Mr. Sheppard may be 
right in contending that “he is not a tyrant in spite of all,” 
Mr. Sheppard 
admits that his words were “rash and wicked” when he 
thought it certain that the oracles could not now be fulfilled. 
Goneril asserts that the best and soundest of her father’s 
time “‘ has been but rash.’’ C£dipus was less headstrong than 
Lear, but he had something of the quality. 

The point, however, is that, whatever faults (dipus had, 
it was not his faults that brought him to destruction. The 
only act of his own will that harmed him was the slaughter 
of Laius, of which Mr. Sheppard makes too little. True, it 
was not parricide, for he did not know the man for his 
father, nor murder, for Laius struck Cdipus first. Mr. 
Sheppard holds that Gidipus acted in self-defence and that 
Athenian justice would have pronounced him innocent. But 
except for a jostling from the man who led the horses the 
first blow came from CEdipus, and his slaughter of the whole 
retinue was a wild and reckless deed. Nevertheless, no ill 
would have befallen him, if it had not happened that the 
slain man was his unknown father, and his punishment was 
out of all proportion to his offence., Mr. Sheppard is, there- 
fore, right in emphasizing the difference between deeds done 
wittingly and deeds done unwittingly. C&dipus suffered for 
parricide and incest, but wittingly he was neither a parricide 
nor incestuous. 

To Sophocles the theory of poetic justice was obsolete, 
and nowadays it is further discredited by a disreputable 
It is not distinguishable from the theory of judgments 


| and dispensations which, in spite of the emphatic protest of 





Jesus, still holds its place in some would-be Christian minds. 
It does not fit the facts of life, and it is not really tragic. 
The Greek critics were right in excluding from the sphere of 
tragedy the case where the man is wholly bad and his 
punishment proportioned to his sin. The moral of the play 
is higher and deeper than the believers in poetic justice are 
willing to admit. ‘“ Let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall.’’ CEdipus had been a lucky man, and he 
came to think that his luck would last through his life. 
Clever, but not wise, he lacked the supreme quality for which 
the Greek language, unlike the English, has a single name. 
Mr. Sheppard gives us an excellent essay on this quality, and 
he is obliged to call it Sophrosyne. On the throne (dipus 
could never have attained to it. Only by suffering could he 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. At the end of this play 
Sophocles shows him as turning towards the right path. The 
poet in his extreme old age returned to the story, and in the 
drama of “ (Edipus on Colonus,’’ we again see (Edipus, blind 
and old and penniless, but a greater and better, even a 
happier man, than he had been in the pomp of his power. 
In those days he had been, as he said, envied by many. 
None could envy him now, for vulgar minds would despise 
him, and there is no place for envy in the hearts of the wise 
and good. 

The relevancy of the choric hymns in this play has often 
been doubted. Mr. Sheppard shows not only that they are 
relevant throughout, but that they are what Browning’s 
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oxymoron called “dramatic lyrics.’”” They represent the 
thoughts and feelings not of the poet, but of the Theban 
nobles who chant them, and which are characters essential to 
the play. Without their presence and their remarks we 
should not get a complete insight into the character of their 
king. We see their hopes and their fears concerning the 
prospect of relief. the truthfulness of the oracle, and the 
character of their king, and these hopes and fears we are 
made to share by a dramatic power which even Shakespeare 
never surpassed. 

Mr. Sheppard’s translation is in easy dramatic verse 
which leans towards prose. It is part of the greatness of 
Sophocles that he combines the virtues of prose and of verse. 
Our translator has hardly done this, but he has some of the 
quality. Occasionally he has a needless inversion that jars 
on us. Thus he makes Jocasta say :- 


‘*Phocis the land is call’d, where meet the roads 


[hat run from Delphi and from Daulia,”’ 
and we cannot say why she should not have said * where the 
roads meet.’”’ Good as Mr. Sheppard’s version generally is, 


it shows how vain is the hope that Greek tragedies can be 
adequately studied in a translation. This play has many 
instances of the double-edged phrase known as dramatic 
irony. These cannot well be turned into another language, 
and in the most terrible of all, two lines spoken by Tiresias 
(33 and 39), Mr. Sheppard wisely does not attempt it. 
Equally difficult are the instances where a word is used in 
an unusual sense but, as he puts it, the normal feeling is 
felt beneath the abnormal. To appreciate Sophocles you 
must know Greek. 





WORLD REVOLUTION. 


“Bolshevism, an International Danger.” By PAUL 
MiuitKov, LL.D. (Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


Dr. Mriiivkov has written an elaborate book to prove what 
everybody knows. Bolshevism may have taken a national 
color from the soil which it first conquered, but it is an 
international doctrine. The Reds of Moscow believe, as the 
Jacobins believed before them, that their revolution can be 
secure only when it spreads throughout the world. With 
great energy and much cleverness they have worked from 
the first, in Europe and beyond it, to disseminate their 
teaching among the masses. They have hoped at times, and 
tried at times, to hasten the triumph of revolution by armed 
action far beyond their own frontiers. They avowedly armed 
and subsidized the German Spartacists and the Hungapian 
Communists. So much we all know, and whatever its other 
sins may be, Bolshevism has never practised any concealment 
of its real aims. A man of Dr. Miliukov’s intellectual 
eminence and European fame might, we think, have used 
his pen to better advantage than in elaborating this theme 
in wearisome detail through an entire book, without pause, 
relief, or attempt at constructive thinking. His former book 
in English was a brilliant and sympathetic analysis of 
advanced thought in Russia, which showed him to be a 
master of the historical method. We should have read with 
interest an essay, however hostile, which traced the ideas 
and temper of Bolshevism to its roots in Russian history. 
We should have read, at least with curiosity, a political 
treatise, which, facing the fact of this revolutionary drift 
throughout Europe, would have told us what this once Liberal 
statesman would piopose to do, in order to construct a society 
that could by its own health resist the Red fever. On that 
score we cherish the suspicion that Dr. Miliukov, himself 
the most unbending of the Russian practitioners of megalo- 
maniac Imperialism, jusqu’au boutisme and secret diplomacy, 
did his part to make the world in general, and his own 
country is particular, ready for Bolshevism. 

Of his method in this book there is little to be said, 
save that it is an industrious but not always accurate 
compilation. He begins with the anti-militarism which 
organized itself internationally at Zimmerwald and Kienthal 
in the early years of the war, and then skipping the 
phenomenon of the Russian revolution itself, treats in suc- 
cession of the Stockholm Conference movement, the attempt 
to start revolution in the Central Empires during the Brest- 


Litovsk negotiations, the Spartacist and Hungarian attempts, 
the 





“Hands off Russia” agitation, Sinn Fein, and the | 


alleged “ Red” plots in America. The intimate touch is 
wholly lacking. The narrative of events in Russia is 
omitted and it is clear that Dr. Miliukov, though a close 
student of the European Socialist movement, thas no direct 
personal knowledge of it. His technique is to fling before 
us a pile of newspaper cuttings, connected by a running com- 
mentary. The broad generalization that Bolshevism does 
act internationally is indisputable, but the facts are much 
exaggerated in this book. Dr. Miliukov, experienced cosmo- 
politan and brilliant linguist though he is, is sometimes 
rather seriously in error over details. He does not seem to 
be aware, for example, that the British Labor Party and the 
I.L.P. are distinct organizations, and he constantly speaks 
of Mr. Henderson as the I.L.P. leader. The result is 
naturally muddled history. He quaintly mistakes the British 
Workers’ League (as it then called itself) for the authentic 
organization of English working men. In a forced attempt 
to connect Sinn Fein with Bolshevism, he describes the 
Countess Markewicz as “a Russian.” The lady, as most of 
his readers will know, is, of course, of pure Irish origin, 
and her husband is a Polish landowner. There are many 
similar inaccuracies which betray the unconscious bias (e.q., 
the slip on p. 163 where action at Gratz is ascribed to the 
Hungarian Government). Again, the fact that the Russian 
prisoners of war in Europe have diminished in numbers is 
ascribed to some brilliant Red conspiracy to smuggle them 
into the Soviet armies. The fact is that the Allies recruited 
them for the White armies, and we ourselves saw in Poland 
a trainload of them on the way to join Denikin in South 
Russia. Dr. Miliukov appears to realize that some of the 
American “ Bolshevik” documents (which “prove” the 
receipt of German money) are demonstrably forgeries, but he 
calmly uses the rest of the same batch from the same source, 
and quotes such authorities as the “Times” correspondent 
in Stockholm or Reuter in Paris as reliable witnesses to what 
passed in council rooms in the Kremlin. This is not history. 
It is stale, coagulated journalism, 

To our thinking, both Dr. Miliukov and the Bolsheviks 
themselves absurdly exaggerate the efficacy of propaganda. 
The orator and the pamphleteer may achieve more in Russia 
than they could in the West, because the Russian worker is 
more receptive, less critical, less experienced, less educated 
than the West European. Tons of Red leaflets would not in 
themselves avail to make a single riot in this country, or in 
Germany either. It was not propaganda but the experience 
of hunger, unemployment, the blockade, and the psychosis 
of defeat which produced Spartaci$’m. In the long run the 
same causes, if we ever face them, might have the same 
results even here. To destroy the Soviets by arms would not 
arrest the economic causation of revolution, but by prolonging 
the unrest and the pains of war it might actually promote 
revolution in the West. In the long run, three or four typical 
systems for the organization of society are being tried out by 
experiment—the adaptable, compromising Capitalism of the 
West, the brutal, unbending Capitalism of the “ White”’ 
reaction, Red Communism, and perhaps the ideal of English 
Guild Socialism. In the end they will be tried by their 
fruits. 





INCOMPATIBLES. 
“How They Did It.” By GERALD O'Donovan. (Metheun. 
8s. net.) 
‘Good Conduct.” By Grorce A. BIRMINGHAM. (Murray. 
6s. net.) 


“Sonnica.” By V. B. IpanEz. (Long. 7s. net.) 


THERE i6 an impression that the novel now plays second 
fiddle to minor verse. But having sat upon a by no means 
hurried Commission of Inquiry into the condition of modern 
poetry, hearing the poets as witnesses in their own defence, 
and comparing the wide variety of character and temper in 
these three novels, all published at the same time, one is 
inclined to think that there is some life in the old dog yet. 
Mr. O’Donovan's “ How They Did It” is what the publisher 
calls “a racy exposurs of war muddling at home,” and is a 
far more distinctive book than Mr. Shanks’s somewhat 
similar but tepid “The Old Indispensables.”’ The plot 
in it is the merest scaffolding to the adventures of David 
Grant, one-armed and with a splinter of shell in his lung, 
among the Controllers. Brigadier-Generals, and offcial super- 
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‘i THE EXCESSIVE PROFLIGATES’ TAX. 
Ss OPE@BRADLE rs By H. DENNIS BRADLEY, 1 
e 4 | Baap: Life as I do... at times ...I am beginning to hope that the 1 
t Civil Military & Naval Jailors gods do not love me. ; : } 
, ‘of OLD BOND St LONDON.W: For apparently it is an age in which those whom the gods love. .. and ' 
e the Bureaucrats hate . .. die young. i 
Pessimists say, ‘‘The good die young.’ Optimists say, “The young die! 
- Good!” (I am not a literary thief, and this is not a culled quotation. I 
5 a wrote it myself three years ago.) 
. Mr Trusting nothing, and not myself entirely, I argue no longer on the ethics 
h of war .. . a disgusting nausea to all but the rapacious few .. . but 
)- the cold historical fact remains that a million of Britain’s youngest and best 
were physically killed. 
*S And now that we are reaping the rare and refreshing “fruits of victory,” 
, the remnants of Britain’s youth are to be financially killed. 
ad The misnamed Excess Profits Tax . .. engendered by tie Bureaucrats’ 
ie excessive protligacy, and now raised to 60 per cent., is an iniquity. 
on It is a stab in the back to Development; a knock-out blow to Enterprise; 
cS a millstone round the neck of Progress. 
is it does not absolutely ruin, it will leave in a hopeless condition of 
. stagnation the great majority of Britain’s youngest, most progressive, and most 
h q brilliant business men. 
ic And this at a time when the country depends entirely upon progress and 
maximum Production to save it from national Bankruptcy. 
ot No man can now live on his pre-war income, and out of every £1,000 a 
1e business man makes, with this Excess Profit Tax and sSuper-Tax, the Govern- 
ment demands, roughly, £750... to squander. 
of It is absurd! To capitalise any business development on tiiese terms is 
n impossible. 
’ And to what purpose are we to submit to this colossal taxation ? 
ly Having won “the war to end wars,’ nearly two years afterwards our 
, Ministry of Munitions asks for £58,000,000 for “salaries and expenses” fer 
Is 1920. At one time we heard much of making “a land fit for heres to live in”’; 
1e the official sim has once again been revised, and now reads “a land fit for 
bureaucrats to enjoy.” It would be Gilbertian were it not Machiavellian. 
in The Food Ministry is a ramp and a farce, but it is costing us millions. 
is And we all hate the food almost as much as we hate the Ministry. 
I have kept guinea pigs, and even more beautiful things in life, but I can 
m find no joy in keeping a bad bacon controller at £1,500 a year 
od Personally, I refuse to develop my business any further, because all incentive 
is killed. I have no ambition to achieve a wonderfully successful year merely 
id in order to pay the Inland Revenue enough to provide for the “ Messengers 
th and Cleaners” of the Food Ministry, who alone cost us £13,000 a year. 
After this Budget I am considering whether I shall become a “ messenger” 
he : = or a “cleaner,” but having responsibilities I shall probably choose “ bad 
he a. ice quoted’ by the House are bel win Ket ve tl 
STERS : ar cere e prices i y t se ow market cost, because the 
he MASTERS AND MISTRESSES. materials were bought a year ago. And even if they had not been, I would 
rather sell at a loss than pay a tremendous Income Tax and have the money 
e, To meet the many requests, reproductions of thrown in the gutter two parasites. Lounge Suits from £12 12s.. Dinner suits 
nt some of this series of pictures, including from £16 16s. Dress Suits from £18 18s. Overcoats from £10 10s. 
“The Interrupted Jazz,’ “The Beautiful RIT) oo 
at Rag,” and “ Victory,” are now published in 14. OLD BOND STREET W 
y, colour, 17" by 12” at 1s. each. @ Wats SOUTHAMPTON ROW WC 
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men of the home front. In the Whitehall jungle of offices 
the wild beasts prowl, scrambling for O.B.E.’s, K.B.E.’s and 
C.B.E.’s, getting off with huge piles of loot, doing their level 
best to prolong the war so as to secure more graft out of 11 
howling, swindling, and frantically climbing on one another's 
shoulders for the rewards of their devoted services to the 
nation. Mr. O'Donovan writes his rogue-novel in a white- 
hot fury of contempt and bitterness, with the result that we 
are never sitting over a dead fire. His point of view is with- 
out subtlety or philosophy ; it is simply that of an honest 
believer in a righteous war who saw the job being bungled 
by a horde of boodlers, career-mongers, and vulgar jacka- 
napes. Being drawn upon this broad scale, his picture 
not always veracious in detail. 


s 
It is not, of course, true that 
employees engaged in Government service invariably escaped 
military service; on the contrary, minor clerks were being 
constantly flung to the Tribunals and Medical Boards as a 
vicarious sacrifice, in order to preserve the men who were 
making a better thing out of the war than their humbler 
brethren. This dogmatism, the savagery of his heroines, 
and a tendency to treat the niceties of good taste some- 
what cavalierly, do not encourage us to fall in love with 
Mr. O’Donovan’s book. 
work all the same, and set out with dry 
humor and fierce honesty, held on a tight rein, contrasting 
very much to its advantage with the effeminate or grotesquely 
anarchic condition of letters to-day. The author, too, is wise 
not to attempt throwing his story into a satiric mould, but 
to tell it as blunt, curt narrative. Swift himself could not 
have made a Laputa out of the doings of Government depart- 
ments during the war without us reading it as a respectable 
Report for Parliamentary consumption. Altogether, ‘* How 
They Did 1t,” in spite of its limitations, is the best picture of 
its kind which has yet appeared. It really does compass our 
feelings about the stay-at-homes of England who did their 
best to lose the war but succeeded so triumphantly in winning 
the peace. 


But it is an extremely vigorous 
piece of 


“ Laughter is the finest cure for worrying times, and 
George A. Birmingham has wen a high diploma among the 
accepted doctors of mirth.” True, but doctors of mirth, like 
doctors of other professions, have a tendency of living on their 
capital without earning an income. The best that can be said 
for the professional jocosities of “ Good Conduct” is that the 
author does exactly what is expected of him. Take a woolly 
and sentimental financier-philanthropist, a correct, testy, 
and cynical editor of the provincial paper he owns, his half- 
witted assistant (a Pacifist, of course), a rollicking bishop and 
a spirited school-girl, ingenious in devilries and impudently 
deft in performing them, mix well, serve hot, and there’s 
your dish of fast and furious fun. George Birmingham's 
latest frolic, in fact, is a series of recipes for practical jokes, 
dashing enough as we suppose it is dashing to witness an old 
gentleman gravely sinking into an invisible armchair. We 
roar and slap our sides (or look sheepishly out of the window), 
and we admire the dexterity with which the chair is removed. 
At the same time, we cannot help feeling that we are not so 
young as we were. 

When we realized that “ Sonnica’’ was a courtesan from 
Cyprus, who married a rich Saguntine merchant from an 
Athenian brothel and went in heavily for scented young men, 
whipping slaves, dancing on tables from which the dessert 
had not been removed, and spending some hours every day 
having rose-buds painted on her body, a wave of self-pity for 
the hard lot of the reviewer swept over us. Fortunately it 
was not quite so bad, and the book is free from the 
nauseous pornography of Pierre Louys’s “ Aphrodite” and 
the equally lush verbosity of some American novelists who 
have also pounced upon Alexandrian pomps. “Sonnica,” in 
fact, is a dully efficient historical reconstruction of the 
manners of Saguntum, before it was taken and sacked by 
Hannibal and his barbarians. The picture of the siege and 
the desperate defence of the inhabitants, vainly relying upon 
help from their ally, the prudent Romans, is fairly impressive 
and helps us toa sense of proportion. For though the late war 
was the most terrible of all wars, that was due more to the 
hellish capacity of the machines used in it rather than to the 
ferocity of the men who fought it. What Hannibal and his 
merry men would have made of the world with poison-gas 
and machine-guns does not bear thinking of. M. Ibafiez 





makes out his Hannibal to be a vindictive monster, a brag- 
gart, and an idiot—quite like other conquerors, in fact—and 
he does a service in stripping the veil of romance from those 
imbecile abortions of humanity who from time to time drown 
the world in blood. Otherwise, the book is simply a laborious 
and accurately photographic piece of scene-painting, cast 
into a narrative form, 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘‘A New Aristocracy of Friendship.” 
(Parsons. 4s. 6d.) 


By WILLIAM PAINE. 


We should use the old tag that Mr. Paine means well if 
Samuel Butler had not scared us for ever from that dubious 
phrase. Still, his good intentions are clear, and it is a 
pleasant experience to find a hopeful idealist among us in 
these days. Besides, Mr. Paine’s Utopia seems to be as 
workable and as approachable as most. He wants love to be 
born again. It appears that a new spirit of comradeship has 
arisen from the war. Believers in the new spirit must set 
about creating by example and encouragement a provisional 
body of teachers to interpret it. The New Aristocracy of 
Comradeship, we are told, came suddenly into life in the 


Army. “That is the glorious fact about the war,” says Mr. 
Paine ; “ what led up to the war is as nothing compared with 
that. The frightful price that humanity has paid is as 


nothing compared with that.’’ It is a comforting reflection 
for the survivors that those who paid the frightful price will 
not interfere with the shaping of the New World of the New 
Aristocrats. They are “ patient, being dead.” Young sons 
of the old aristocracy, and sons and daughters of the middle 
classes, ‘all are born aristocrats ; we have to keep them so. 
We want to stop the middle-class boy from becoming pre- 
tentious, the lesser middle-class boy from becoming 
invertebrate, the aristocratic boy from becoming. stiff- 
necked.’’ College foundation working-class boys’ clubs to 
foster intimacy between poorer boys and public schoolboys, 
the throwing open on holidays of the playing fields of Eton 
and Harrow, and camps for working-class boys officered by 
‘sons of the landed aristocracy and squirearchy ” are parts 
of the ground plan of Mr Paine’s new world. 
+ ” * 


“The Harvest of Japan.” 
12s. 6d.) 


By C. BoGUE LUFFMANN. (Jack. 


On reaching Yokohama Mr. Luffmann said, “A thousand 
things in Japan may not have my concern; I must ignore 
everything foreign to the native people and the native land ; 
I will be as prejudiced as you please, for what I do not 
believe in I do not see or dwell upon. So my tale must be 
of native life, native scenery, native charm, and native love 
—for I can dwell on no land where love is not the mainspring 
of life.”’ On his first day he had three rickshawmen, and he 
trained each in such a way as possibly to spread a new 
belief among the Japanese: “ a belief that somewhere in the 
Far West exists a race or a cult who do not believe in any- 
thing better than going on quietly and dreaming idly, whilst 
apparently wide awake when it comes to settling up at the 
end of the journey.” These quotations give the measure of 
the sort of traveller Mr Luffmann is, and the sort of book 
which has resulted from his grim search for facts and impres- 
sions. His travel story is, as he properly puts it, an 
‘impartial statement of the visible fortune, needs, and 
duties of Japan.” It is impossible to deceive him. He does 
not believe that the Japanese are without vices. He thinks 
it likely that they will go to war over the racial question 
alone; but “race improvement,” he admonishes them, “ is a 
slow, natural process, and it were well for the Japanese to 
recognize and act upon the facts.” Tree lovers and gardeners, 
students of design and naturalists are also catered for in 
this entertaining work. We learn of our useful Ally that 
humor is not his strong point, and apparently it is 
Mr. Luffmann’s experience that “if the European traveller 
asserts his own it might prove offensive.” 
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HARRODS LTD. 


THE NORTHERN ACQUISITIONS. 








Aw extraordinary general meeting of Harrods Ltd. was 
held on the 23rd inst. in the Assembly Room on the Com- 
pany’s premises, Brompton-road, 8.W., for the purpose of 
considering resolutions for the increase and consolidation of 
the capital of the Company. Sir Alfred J. Newton, Bt., 
Chairman of the Company, presided. 

The Chairman, having referred in detail to the acquisi- 
tion of the retail drapery and furnishery business of Kendal 
Milne & Co., Manchester, and also of all the shares of 
Walter Carter, Ltd., an old established removal and deposi- 
tory business at Manchester and Southport, he went on to 
allude to the Company’s branch at Manchester, observing 
that there were ample resources at that busy centre to justify 
the extensions and developments the Company was at present 
making. 

Referring to their Brompton-road business, he said: 
The last financial year ended 31st January, 1920, recorded 
the largest increase of turnover in the history of the Com- 
pany, such increase reaching nearly £2,000,000, or to be 
exact, £1,850,000, and stated at the last annual meeting of 
shareholders that such an increase was probably without 
parallel by any kindred retail business in the United 
Kingdom. I am now pleased to be able to report that even 
last year’s record increase has been exceeded by the rate of 
increased business done during the first five months of the 
current financial year. 

Let me emphasise the fact that this increase to which I 
am now referring is at Brompton-road only—it does not 
include any increase from our other branches. All share- 
holders know the main factors which have contributed to 
the great success of this Company during the past thirty 
years—namely, a continued pursuance of the policy of giving 
vur customers the best quality and value throughout every 


department, and also by sparing no effort to maintain the 
most efficient service. 


Swan & Epcar PurRcuase. 

Considerable extensions and improvements are con- 
stantly being made in connection with our business in 
Brompton-road, all of which I can assure you are necessary 
in order to meet the growth of the business. Reverting to 
the Swan & Edgar purchase, the negotiations, as I’ have 
already stated, have now been completed, and we have 
acquired practically the whole of the shares of that old- 
established retail drapery business, successfully carried on 
for many years in Piccadilly-circus. This business occupies 
what is undoubtedly one of the finest sites in London—a 
position with great possibilities, and your directors conti- 
dently anticipate that this addition to our business will be 
a source of strength and contribute to the future progress 
and prosperity of the Company. All these developments and 
extensions mean more capital. In addition to the extra 
capital required to pay for the purchase of Swan & Edgar 
Ltd., the completion of which takes place next Wednesday, 
the large increase in the business we are doing in London, 
and also, I am pleased to say, a substantial increased busi- 
ness in Manchester, mean the carrying of much larger stocks. 
The stock now carried at Brompton-road alone is nearly 
three times the value of the stock we carried in pre-war days. 
An important feature in connection with the three businesses 
recently acquired, and which I desire to emphasise, is, that 
they are all well established and successful businesses, con- 
tributing immediately and very substantially to the total 
annual profits of the Company. 

The certified profits of Kendal Milne & Co. and 
Swan & Edgar for their past financial year amounted 
to £270,756 (subject to excess profits duty), and we have 
every reason to believe that when we come to make 
up our balance sheet on January 31st next, we shall have a 
larger amount to include than the figure I have just men- 
tioned. The sum of £270,756 is more than sufficient to pay 
the whole of the dividend of 74 per cent. on a Preference 
capital of £3,000,000. 


The resolutions before the meeting were carried. 
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THE 


EOPLES 
ATLAS. 


Map Editor: Literary Editor: 


Geo. Puiuip, F.R.G.S. Ceci: Roserts. 


HE first Atlas published since the War 
in complete form; handsomely bound 
in cloth, with two colour “ jacket” ; 
large quarto size, 13 x 10}ins.136 pp. 


The War has made the best of the old Atlases useless. 
Tue PropLes’ ATLAS, on the preparation of which 
expert Writers and Draughtsmen have been engaged 
tor many months, gives the new boundaries of the old 
European countries, and for the first time shows the 
newly-constituted States, The maps being full-page in 
size, and produced by one of the leading map publishers, 
are clear, well-coloured and easily read. Other 
features of extraordinary and permanent interest make 
the Atlas one of the most remarkable books of the time. 

The title of THE PEOPLES’ ATLAS has been chosen to 
indicate that the contents affect the future of our and 
other peoples. They include the main clauses of the 
Peace Treaty and the League of Nations, with the 
Labour provisions of the Peace Treaty, as well as 
special contributions by H.M. THE KING, KING ALBERT, 
THE PRIME MINISTER, LORD ROBERT CECIL, GENERAL 
SMUTS, PRESIDENT WILSON, MESSRS. CLEMENCEAU, 
ASQUITH, and HENDERSON. 

SIR HENRY HADOW, Vice-Chancellor, Sheffield 
University, says of this Atlas: ‘“‘/t is, 1 think, the best 
work of its kind that 1 have ever seen. The Maps 
themselves are full of interest, and are admirably 
supplemented by a very useful Gazeteer, and by the 
well-arranged and well-chosen collection of statistics. 
1 hope the Book will have the great success which it 
deserves.”’ 

Numerous other testimonials have been received from 
leaders of thought, including Mr. ARTHUR BALFOUR, 
J.P., President of the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce ; 
Mr. PERcIVAL SHARP, B.Sc., THE LORD BISHOP OF 
SHEFFIELD, MR. TREVELYAN THOMSON, M.P., and the 
Mayors OF MIDDLESBROUGH AND STOCKTON. 


The whole Edition of The Peoples’ Atlas 
bound in handsome cloth, lettered 
published at £1 1s. Od. Net, has been 
acquired and is offered to readers of 


THE NATION, post free, at 


WRITE TO-DAY ENCLOSING 

per THE COUPON BELOW. 
S This Edition, although large, is being 
e COPY. sold out and cannot be reproduced 


at anything like the present price 
CHIEF CONTENTS, 


56 Pages MAPS AND DIAGRAMS, including : 
The Newly-Constituted States. 
Battle Fronts—East and West, 
Diagrams of Trade and Commerce. 
Air Route Map and Types of Air Vessels. 
24 pp. ILLUSTRATED LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
The NEw WorLp, by H.M. The King, President 
Wilson, M. Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd George, etc. 
Summary of the League of Nations, 
Summary of the Labour and Peace Treaty. 
8 pp. DIARY, MAKING OF WAR AND PEACE. 
11 pp. COMMERCIAL COMPENDIUM. 
37 pp. GAZETTEER-INDEX. 


COUPON. 


Please send me “ The Peoples’ 
at One Guinea, for 15s. net, post free 
cheque. 








Allas,” published 
, for which I enclose 


RN Sis pte a ee Sn en ee ee 
Address 





Date 
To the Manager, Book Dept., Newspaper House, 169, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4 
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Che Beek in the City. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 
AttHouGH the week is by no means barren of important 
events affecting the financial world, very little excitement is 
caused by them. The Boulogne Conference has not been made 
the subject of wild rumors, such as its predecessor at Hythe, 
which set the Continental exchanges soaring. The chances 
which this week brings for attempts at economy by the House 
of Commons are watched with interest, in view of the very 
strong growth of opinion that the solution of financial 
problems lies, not in taxing more, but in spending less. But 
the debates are looked to without hope, for the Government 
can claim that the House is a fellow-culprit in extravagance. 


The investment world remains in sober mood. In the money 


market funds are becoming more usable as the turn of the 
year approaches, but fears that a higher Bank Rate will 


become necessary are growing less. New York exchange has 
fluctuated a little, but, in general, retains its level just below 
84 to the £. Francs have been firmer. Silver prices have 
recovered after their sensational fall, and 51gd. per fine 
ounce is this morning’s quotation. The latest statement of 
National Revenue and Expenditure shows a further reduc- 
tion in the floating debt of £93 millions. Ways and Means 
Advances were reduced by over £104 millions. Thus most 
of the addition made to the floating debt a few weeks ago 
has been wiped off fairly promptly. Subscriptions to Treasury 
Bonds were absurdly low at £600,000. 


Savines CERTIFICATES AND Hovsine. 

Sales of Savings Certificates are a good deal lower than 
they should be. No single investor may possess more than 
£500 worth of them, but those who have not bought up to 
their maximum may be reminded that these Certificates are 
still one of the very best investments open to the small 
investor. It ought to be unnecessary to write this at this 
time of day, but the sales figures suggest that there must be 
hosts of people who have forgotten it. A statement in the 
House of Commons last week by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is of considerable interest to those who favor these 
Certificates. Mr. Chamberlain announced that legislation is 
to be introduced to permit of 50 per cent of the proceeds of 
sales of Savings Certificates being made available for loans 
to local authorities. He proposes to work out a scheme by 
which each area would be allowed to avail itself of such funds 
in proportion to the amount of Savings Certificates purchased 

The scheme looks at first sight an ingenious 
attempt to give a fillip to sales of the Certificates. Further. 
if the proposed legislation is passed, as it presumably will be, 
it will be a good thing for the small investor, who will then 
be able to kill two birds with one stone—or, rather, three 
birds. He will be able at one and the same time to lend his 
real savings to the Government, to help on housing in his own 
neighborhood, and to acquire a security far more sound than 
the veneral run of Housing Bonds. Many of these, as has 
previously been pointed out on this page, are unsuitable for 
the small investor because of the lack of suitable arrange- 
ments for ready marketability. I notice, however, that the 
London Housing Authorities are at last awake to criticisms 
on this score, and an application is being made to obtain a 
quotation for London Housing Bonds on the London Stock 
only My. Chamberlain had thought out and 


in the area. 


Exchange. If 
elaborated some scheme of the kind which he now appears 
to have in mind, the problem of housing finance might long 
ago have been on the high road to solution. 


THE Stock EXCHANGE. 

Business on the Stock Exchange is still painfully small 
in volume. But domestic difficulties have been 
Frequently the somewhat wide fluctuations which 
occur in market quotations in a single day suggest to the 
uninitiated that there must have been a great many dealings 
in a particular stock or share. The deduction is frequently 
lallacious, in a stagnant market it often takes a very tiny 


some 


adjusted. 





amount of business to move quotations widely. Home Rail- 
way stocks have been better supported this week on the 
prominent attention called to the high yields obtainable and 
to expectations aroused by Sir E. Geddes’ pronouncement 
to be made to-day on railway policy. Everything Mexican 
has improved, especially Mexican Railway securities, on the 
news (this time apparently official and confirmed) that the 
railway has been handed back by the Government to the 
Company. Gilt-edged stocks rather weaker, the 
announcement of a New South Wales Loan at so high a rate 
as 63 per cent. at par having caused depression. Temporary 
and even prolonged lapses in gilt-edged quotations should 
not’ scare the investor away from high-class markets. For 
the man of moderate means a long view is the only basis of 
a wise investment policy. If I might attempt to put in a 
nutshell the lines of policy adapted to such investors under 
present conditions, I should say Buy (1) high-class Govern- 
ment securities yielding 6 per cent. or so; (2) well secured 
debentures now at a discount but repayable at par at various 
dates, generally after the next tive years. (3) Leave industrial 
ordinary shares for the moment to the more opulent, but 
study closely the attractions of soundly secured preference 
shares in well capitalized companies which can show good 
earnings in pre-war times (see the third paragraph on this 
page in last week’s Nation). (4) Look upon industrial 
new flotations with a more critical eye than ever, and light 
your fire with prospectuses when it is clear, or where it may 
even be only suspected, that assets have been written up, or 
revalued, in accordance with price levels of the great boom 
which is already beginning to wane. Such advice is for those 
of modest means. The opulent who can afford to take risks 
with a substantial margin of their wealth can, of course, 
approach the problem from a different angle, and it is to 
such that industrial flotations today must look for their chief 
support. In connection with (4) above, it may be roted that 
some shareholders of a well-known engineering company, 
which was not too prosperous before the war, are criticizing the 
directors for devoting too much of the company’s increased 
profits to writing off depreciation. Investors, as a whole, 
would be studying their own best interests if they acted as 
vigilant watchdogs to prevent directors from “ writing up” 
and basing calculations upon inflated values. It is pleasant 
to find instances of directors with sufficient courage to use 
their profits at this juncture for very generous “ writing 
down ” purposes. 


are 


N.S.W. ano Lyons Issvrs. 

The Government of New South Wales are in the new 
capital market with an issue of £2,500,000 64 per cent. 
inscribed stock at par, redeemable in 1940. The rate of 
interest caused some surprise, for it is the highest yet offered 
on a Colonial loan of this standing. Apparently the N.S.W. 
Government wanted at all costs to make sure of a good 
response. The issue is an attractive gilt-edged security 
although the proceeds are to be devoted to new 
works, and some shrewd critics of Australian finance 
shake their heads over the pace at which the 
Australian States are piling up debts for such 
purposes. Joseph Lyons & Co., the famous caterers, are 
offering 1,000,000 8 per cent. cumulative preference shares 
of £1 each at par. The expansion of the Company's business, 
and its record of able management and profit-earning 
capacity before the war andsince render the shares a desirable 
holding, the rate of dividend being quite commensurate with 
the degree of risk entailed. It is a pity, from all points of 
view, that the directors think fit to omit from the prospectus 
any statement of assets. The latest balance-sheet of the 
Company shows that their prospectus would lose nothing in 
attractiveness by a full statement, and the omission sets an 
unfortunate precedent for borrowers of less reputable 
standing. 








